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“An Understanding You 1954 graduates, who stand on the threshold 

” : ‘ of professional service to your Lord in His 
Heart at Boge 8:9) Church, must feel somewhat as did young Solo- 
mon when that same Lord asked him to name a blessing which he would 
value most highly upon his entry into the kingship. 

Solomon saw a great nation that needed leadership, a people with very 
real wants and desires. He saw himself as the one person responsible for the 
guidance of those who looked up to him, and he humbly presented his request 
to the Lord: “Give unto Thy servant an understanding heart to judge Thy 
people, that I may discern between good and bad: for who is able to judge 
this Thy so great a people?” 

You graduates have the same kind of challenge that was given to young 
Solomon. You have God’s people to work with. It will be your daily task 
to teach them to know and trust their Savior, to lead them into the paths of 
righteousness for His name’s sake, to warn them, to judge them, to comfort 
them, to uphold them when they stumble, to rescue them when they have 
fallen. A wonderful challenge! But who can discern between good and bad 
when he himself is uncertain? Who am I to judge this Thy people? O Lord, 
give me an understanding heart! 

An understanding heart recognizes that these little children and adolescents, 
these Bible class and choir members, and these parents are God's people. 
They have been brought to the Savior through Baptism and the Word. They 
are being kept by the power of God through faith unto salvation. No one 
shall pluck them out of His hand! 

Yet these people, little and big, are still sinners. They are redeemed, but 
far from perfection. They are holy in God's sight, but how weak and halting 
and even perverse as you deal with them day by day. They need all the 
understanding your heart can give. 

An understanding heart recognizes the power of sin and patiently applies 
the teaching of God’s Word to their perversities, their weaknesses, their trials, 
their worries and fears. God’s people need you! The Lord has chosen you 
to act in His place. He has prepared you over a long period of years. He 
permits you now to go out as part of His great plan for the Church. He knew 
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all along that not just somewhere, but in the place which He had chosen, 
there would be people who would need your abilities, your knowledge, your 
love, your sympathy, your understanding heart. 

Go confidently in His name wherever He may send you! For each problem 
that arises in your teaching, for each child that needs special guidance, for 
each unchurched family that you have an opportunity to gain for Him, for 
each soul that needs correction or comfort or care, He will give you an 
understanding heart. A. K. 


The Close of the June, the month of roses and of weddings, brings 

the close of the school year to our attention. For 
School Year weeks the teacher has Geen concerned about events 
associated with the close, such as pupils’ final reports, their promotions to the 
next grade, possible selections of recipients for scholarships, the commence- 
ment, the picnic, and the summer vacation. The commencement and summer 
vacation present perhaps the weightier problems. They require planning 
which challenges the teacher's ingenuity and foresight. 

The commencement is an excellent medium for the school to establish or 
to maintain desirable public relations in the community. The event usually 
draws an audience which includes nonmembers of the congregation who may 
be parents of graduates or friends of families represented in the graduating 
class. It is important therefore that the commencement program be such as 
reflects the objectives of a Christian school. It need not be in the form of 
a service in church, but an opening or a closing prayer will be most appro- 
priate. The commencement address should definitely point out the purpose 
of the school. Since the event is a school exercise, groups of pupils other than 
the graduating class ought to be featured in the program. 

The prospective summer vacation is a period of more than two months 
during which the teacher is free from regular daily activities in the classroom. 
How is he to utilize that long vacation period which is the envy of people in 
other professions and occupations where vacations are limited to perhaps 
two weeks or less? It is not conceivable to assume that this period will be 
spent by the teacher in complete inactivity. While a part of it should by all 
means be set aside for recreation of the teacher and his family, the greater 
part of the summer vacation ought to be utilized to improve the professional 
status of the teacher and to further the efficiency of the school. 

Teachers, regardless of their location today, have opportunity to attend 
conferences and workshops or enroll in summer courses specifically designed 
for them. It is quite common for congregations to encourage their teachers’ 
interest in professional improvement by defraying the expenses incurred 
through such endeavors. 

Preparations need to be made for the opening of the next school year in 
fall. If new textbooks are to be introduced or additional teaching aids to be 
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secured, the School Reference Catalog of Goncondas Publishing House will 
be found a valuable source. Much time and effort has been expended to 
prepare that publication in order to help teachers meet a problem which 
usually confronts them during the summer. 

Last, but not least, teachers will use part of the summer vacation for 
canvassing the community for prospective new pupils. The shifting population 
of our day brings the mission aim and opportunity of the congregation's 
educational program into sharp focus. While the close of the school year 
provides relief for the teacher from the strength-taxing classroom activities, 
it offers him recreation and invigorating inspiration also through activities 
for professional growth and for planning to improve the efficiency of the 
school. PSK. 


We Asked for It A summary of responses to “Your Opinion, Please, 

on LuTHERAN EpucaTion,” is presented in this 
issue. O. A. Dorn, manager of Concordia Publishing House, and the editors 
are grateful for your candid and constructive reactions. 

It is interesting to note how a number of suggestions closely parallel those 
offered by public school teachers to their magazines. The following are 
of prime significance. 

1. Most teachers want more articles of a practical nature. They do not 
object to things philosophical or theoretical. However, they do not believe 
that an understanding of the theory of internal combustion will necessarily 
assure a person that he will be a good driver of an automobile. Stated crudely 
they say: “Quit juggling the academic jargon and educational clichés. Get 
down to earth occasionally with some ‘how do you do it’ material.” 

2. Teachers prefer several brief presentations at spaced intervals to a single 
exhaustive study. Too many banquets of rich mental food seem to give them 
indigestion. They prefer frequent light luncheons. 

3. Teachers would like to have the reading made palatable. They prefer 
their educational spinach ground and mixed with flavored cream sauce. Even 
something which occasionally provides a chuckle is appreciated. 


4. In book reviews, teachers want a synopsis as well as an analysis. 


Public school teachers want ads in their magazines. They feel that ads 
keep them alert to the nature and availability of new products. 

It is satisfying to note that Lutheran teachers are seriously concerned 
about impregnating all subject areas with Christian patterns of thought and 
action. They want constant help. 

The reactions to LurHeraAN EpucaTION were many and varied. Some 
canceled each other by contradiction. Most of them did not. All of them 
will receive serious consideration by the central editorial committee and the 
plenary staff. 


Thank you very much for your co-operative concern. lal, (Gs 
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Winning Teachers Through plan ee by ei nee 
Seminar Program colleges o e Lutheran Church — 


Missouri Synod to win additional 
teachers through a summer seminar program is not as unique as it first 
appeared to be, but quite in keeping with steps taken elsewhere. San Diego, 
Calif., according to the Phi Delta Kappan, April, 1954, p. 286, is developing 
a paid internship training program for college graduates who do not hold 
teaching credentials. 

Both plans should prove attractive to well-educated, mature persons and 
should tap the great reservoir of men and women college graduates who hold 
nonteaching Bachelor of Arts degrees. 

This great movement of 1954 seems to be in keeping with God’s plan 
throughout history to call into His service men who had previous training 
and success in other professions or vocations. Moses was called after he had 
been trained in all the learning of Egypt and seasoned under Jethro. Peter 
and Andrew, John and James, left a profitable fishing business to serve their 
Lord. Paul, with unusual training in Roman and Jewish law, became 
a powerful vessel of God to bring the Gospel to the Gentiles. Luther left 
jurisprudence for theology. And who would question either the wisdom of 
their choices or the blessings accruing to the Church through these changes? 

We accept the decision of these trained men in a matter-of-fact way as 
quite reasonable. We would expect them to make the same decision today. 
What of today? There are men and women of great learning and ability in 
our laity who can be won for the Lord’s work if we will but seek them out. 
The Church needs these men and women now. The seminar programs at 
Synod’s teachers colleges have the potential to make this change possible. 

Let us act with tact as we aim to train this new reservoir of strength into 
new channels of service, but let us act now. Tueo. G. STELZER 


Religious Instructions Conscience is that faculty of man by which 
and Conscience he distinguishes between the morally right 

and wrong, which urges him to do that which 
he recognizes to be right and restrains him from doing that which he knows 
to be wrong, which passes judgment on his acts and executes that judgment 
within his own soul. 

Conscience is a wonderful gift of God to man, and for that reason con- 
science is of the greatest importance to the educator. An education which 
fails to develop the moral consciousness in the child has failed in its most 
essential responsibility. 

Every faithful teacher and parent is deeply concerned about the moral 
dangers to which his children, or pupils, are exposed while in school, but 
especially when they leave the environment of the Christian school to go 
out into the wicked world about them either to continue their education else- 
where or to enter the fields of labor or business. 
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But parents and teachers should know, for their own comfort, that though 
they themselves cannot at all times be at the side of those about whom they 
are concerned to warn and guide them in life’s critical situations, their chil- 
dren are for that reason not alone, helpless, or adrift on a wide-open sea with- 
out rudder or compass, but have in their own bosom an ever-present and 
active monitor who will warn and guide them in the hours of trial and temp- 
tation. That mentor is the voice of their conscience. 

But only an alert and well-developed conscience will be able to function 
at all times and with certainty as such a reliable mentor and guide. 

At least four things are necessary to develop an active and an alert con- 
science. These are: 

1. A clear knowledge of the Moral Law and a definite understanding of 
right and wrong. A lively awareness that God is the Author of the Moral 
Law, that He demands obedience to that Law of every human being, and 
that no one can violate God’s holy Law without disastrous consequences 
for himself. 

Such a knowledge and conviction can be acquired only from a diligent 
and reverent study of God’s holy Law as we have it revealed in the Old and 
New Testaments, from the study of the lives of saints and sinners as they 
have been depicted in the Bible, and, above all, from a meditation on the 
most perfect life of our Savior, who lived His whole life in complete con- 
formity with the will of God. 

2. Conscience, like every other faculty of the soul, must be developed 
through exercise. If the esthetic sense is neglected, it deteriorates. If the 
sense of touch is dulled through searing, it will not function. And so it is 
with conscience. Children and young Christians must be brought up to exer- 
cise their conscience. This is done through Christian discipline and Christian 
education. Solomon says: “He that spareth the rod hateth his son, but he 
that loveth him chasteneth him betimes” (Prov. 18:24). That is true today. 
But many ideas of modern psychology concerning discipline and child train- 
ing are not in harmony with Scripture on this point and are not conducive 
to an effective development of an alert conscience. 

3. The child or young Christian must acquire an abundance of well- 
developed moral habits. 

A habit may be defined as an activity which has become automatic through 
repetition. We have been so endowed by the Creator that we are able to form 
habits on every level of human activity. An abundance of good habits is 
a great asset to any individual. In fact, it might be said that in the last 
analysis habits are an index of what we are. 

The development of the common habits, like reading, writing, adding, 
and habits in other school subjects are well understood. But in respect to 
our spiritual habits and our spiritual attitudes and emotions, such as anger 
and hate, love and reverence, fear of God and piety, sex morality and con- 
science, the importance of habit formation is not always so well understood 
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or at least not practiced. Yet this is far more important because the same laws 
apply in the development of these spiritual qualities. 

Parents and teachers are directly responsible for the habits formed by their 
children, including the moral and religious habits. If they have provided 
their children and pupils with a stock of good habits, particularly good 
moral and religious habits, they have equipped them with an armor which 
will stand the test in the trial. Joseph came through victoriously in every 
moral crisis because he was equipped with such an armor. But if parents 
and teachers fail in this respect, they have failed in their greatest respon- 
sibility, and their children will go out into the dangers of life without an 
adequate equipment to meet the hazards of life. Solomon says: “Train up 
a child in the way he should go, and when he is old, he will not depart 
from it” (Prov. 22:6). 


4, And, finally, there is the importance of the good example by teachers 
and parents and, in fact, by all Christians to whose influence young Chris- 
tians are exposed. If children have the advantage of God-fearing teachers 
and parents who are guided by the Law of God in their own lives, and who 
consistently translate into life the precepts of their own teachings, such 
teachers and parents and all adult Christians become the living embodi- 
ment of a Christian conscience for the young, and unconsciously their 
example becomes the standard for their own conduct. It must be remem- 
bered that children learn more by imitation than by rule and more by 
example than precept. 


If on the other hand the life of the teacher and parent is not consistent 
with the profession of their mouths and does not conform to what they 
themselves say is right, the young Christian becomes confused and uncertain 
in his moral judgment, and his conscience will accordingly not develop into 
a reliable monitor for the great moral decisions in life. This is the significance 
of the severe warning of the Lord Jesus when He said: “Whoso should offend 
one of these little ones which believe in Me, it were better for him that a mill- 
stone were hanged about his neck and he were drowned in the depth of 
the sea.” 

Conscience, then, is an ever-present monitor and guide. Like a guardian 
angel it hovers over the Christian in every walk of life, guarding him in the 
great crisis of moral decision. It is the duty of Christian education to develop 
that kind of conscience. A. M. REHWINKEL 


Cultural Carriers Our teachers are doing a good job of teaching. 
ey perform well on the organ and lead good 
church choirs. They direct youth work in the parish and take part in numerous 
meetings. They work hard; they are busy. 
Now let’s ask a question. Are they making significant contributions to the 
cultural life of the parish or the community? If not, what can they do? 
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When teachers go into the classroom, they teach children religion, reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. They also acquaint the pupils with the mores of the 
community. The important political, social, and economic facts of life in the 
United States are brought into focus. Art and music appreciation are culti- 
vated. Good literature is read and discussed. 


How can teachers increase the scope of their influence? 


When the teacher prepares a choir to make a contribution to the worship 
service, he can take a little time to acquaint his people with the great hymn 
writers and their music. He might spend a few minutes on presenting some 
of the beautiful religious compositions of such men as Handel, Bach, and 
Mendelssohn. He may want to call attention to some of the modern things 
being done in the field of religious music. A teacher may be gifted with the 
ability of composing hymns and religious music. He should be encouraged 
to do some original work for his church or community. 

Our teachers deal with literary work in the classroom. They are familiar 
with many of the great writers of drama, poetry, and fiction. They have 
a working knowledge of literary values. Would it be possible to explain 
some of these great works to groups in the congregation or the community? 
They might be able to discuss the literary worth of some of the best sellers, 
some of the new poetry. In so doing they could also evaluate the effect of 
these writings on the moral and spiritual atmosphere in society. Perhaps they 
could help the people of the church and the community evaluate some of 
the things that they are reading. 

A teacher may have the ability to write for magazines. Perhaps, if he 
were properly encouraged, he could do a poem or two for a publication. 
Maybe some novels could come from our circles. In this way teachers could 
join the effort to counteract the flood of amoral, immoral, and sometimes 
directly anti-Christian published material being consumed by our parishioners. 

And what about art? Our churches can be beautified with many of the 
Christian symbols. These lend themselves well to treatment even by amateurs. 
Copies of the great religious paintings can be gotten. They could be placed 
on display for our people. A parent-teacher meeting could be devoted to art. 

Some of the teachers are encouraging the children in their schools to do 
some beautiful things. Could the same thing be done for the youth of the 
church in Walther League meetings? Perhaps some of the teachers them- 
selves have a talent which should not be kept under cover any longer. They 
could paint, carve, design, illustrate — anything to foster the creative spirit 
in the parish. 

Teachers have a cultural background which they can put to good use in 
the parish. They can raise the cultural level of the parish and the community 
by exposing people to worth-while things. They can bring a Christian influence 
into the culture which is already there. inc: 


Jesus’ Use of References to the Daily Lite 
of the Hebrews 


Hans C. MUELLER 


“Never man spake like this Man” 
(John 7:46). So declared the officers 
who had been sent to apprehend Jesus 
and who had returned without having 
laid a hand on the Master. Pleasing 
voice, gentleness of manner, vigorous 
delivery, and all the other qualifica- 
tions of a successful public speaker 
must have been combined in. Jesus in 
a remarkable concentration of talent. 
Besides, the Master demonstrated a 
sympathetic understanding of the 
minds and hearts of His hearers. 
Then, too, the Lord illustrated His 
speeches most effectively with refer- 
ences to familiar concepts. Allusions 
to the everyday life of His people 
appear in such profusion throughout 
the Gospels that it may prove profit- 
able to examine His utterances and to 
see how these references add to the 
effectiveness of His messages. 

“All these things spake Jesus unto 
the multitude in parables; and with- 
out a parable spake He not unto 
them” (Matt. 13:34). Thus Matthew 
epitomizes the narrative style which 
Jesus used most extensively. In speak- 
ing to a group of primitive people 
living, for the most part, in an agri- 
cultural economy, Jesus clarifies diffi- 
cult considerations with references to 
the soil, the sower, the seed, the har- 
vest, and other simple everyday con- 
cepts. Before a group of fishermen 
we find Him comparing the Kingdom 
to a net gathering fish of all kinds, 
and for the benefit of shepherds He 
uses parables about sheep, shepherds, 


and folds. In a group of women He 
might be heard referring to meal, 
leaven, and other household words. 
Again, in a group of primitive home 
folks we may find Him comparing 
some phase of the Kingdom to a man 
in debt, or to a marriage feast to 
which various guests have been in- 
vited, or to a wayward son who 
squanders his inheritance in a far- 
away country. 

Whatever the situation, the hearers 
were always familiar with the details 
in the parable, and hence they were 
able to grasp the principles which 
Jesus was propounding. In a difficult 
situation, or when a debatable subject 
had to be presented, Jesus used the 
parable as a special appeal for ac- 
ceptance. Thus when Peter asked 
how often he should forgive, Jesus 
resorted to the parable of the unjust 
steward (Matt. 18:23-85). 

At times we find Jesus using the 
parable as a means of stimulating His 
people to action. Thus the parable 
of the importunate widow (Luke 
18:2-8) roused the people to a con- 
tinuance in prayer, and the parable 
of the talents (Luke 19:12-26) urged 
the hearers to a more diligent use of 
their gifts and abilities in the service 
of the Kingdom. 

Some parables were used to arouse 
the conscience, to awaken the people 
to certain abuses, and even to indict 
His people. As an illustration we have 
the parable of the vineyard let out 
to husbandmen (Matt. 21:38-41), in 
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JESUS’ USE OF REFERENCES TO LIFE OF HEBREWS 


which the Jews are represented by 
the wicked husbandmen who abused 
the master’s servants (the Old Testa- 
ment prophets) and even slew the 
master’s son (Jesus). 


But Jesus did not limit His use of 
illustrations from daily life to the 
parable. Also in straight exposition 
we find Him drawing parallels and 
using extended similes and making 
lengthy comparisons. When Jesus 
disputed with the Jews regarding 
their rejection of John, He compared 
them to a group of unruly children 
who don’t know what they want. 
“We have piped unto you, and ye 
have not danced; we have mourned 
unto you, and ye have not lamented” 
(Matt. 11:16-19). On another occa- 
sion, when the disciples were debat- 
ing who was the greatest in God’s 
kingdom, Jesus set a little child 
among them and urged them to true 
humility as found in the child (Matt. 
18:1-5). In weeping over obstinate 
Jerusalem, He compared her people 
to a group of chicks that would not 
find shelter under the hen (Matt. 
23:37). In urging His people to build 
their faith on a solid foundation, Jesus 
compared faith to a house, a house 
built on a rock, in contrast to one 
built upon sand (Luke 6:47-49). Per- 
haps the longest of all parallels are 
those on the sheepfold (John 10) and 
on the vine (John 15), both of which 
demonstrate very effectively the re- 
lation of the Christian to his Lord. 

Also in shorter literary devices Jesus 
makes effective use of references to 
daily life. Pithy proverbs are inter- 
spersed throughout the Gospels, as, 
for example: “Do men gather grapes 
of thorns or figs of thistlesP” (Matt. 
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7:16); “By their fruits shall ye know 
them” (Matt. 7:20); “One soweth, 
and another reapeth” (John 4:37); 
“He that gathereth not with Me, 
scattereth ‘ abroad” (Matt. 12:30); 
“Every tree is known by his own 
fruit” (Luke 6:44); “It is easier for 
a camel to go through the eye of 
a needle than for a rich man to enter 
into the kingdom of God” (Mark 
10:25); and “Can the blind lead the 
blind?” (Luke 6:39.) 

Apt illustrations appear on nearly 
every page of the sacred account. 
Divine preservation is illustrated in 
the birds and in the flowers of the 
field (Matt. 6:25-34); God’s loving 
kindness in the father who would not 
give stones for bread or serpents in 
place of fish or scorpions instead of 
eggs (Luke 11:11). The sinner leav- 
ing God’s ways is illustrated by a 
sheep going astray (Matt. 18:12, 13); 
and the value of a soul by the shep- 
herd’s search for one stray sheep 
(Luke 15:4-7). The insidious doctrine 
of the Pharisees is illustrated by the 
operation of leaven (Matt. 16:6-12). 
And so, in rapid succession, we find 
the Master illustrating and enlivening 
His message with mustard seed, 
pearls, plows, fatted calves, camels, 
candles, and a host of other every- 
day terms. 

At times the illustrations take on 
the keenness of carefully worded, 
pungent phrases. “Give not that 
which is holy unto the dogs, neither 
cast ye your pearls before swine” 
(Matt. 7:6); “Foxes have holes and 
birds of the air have nests” (Luke 
9:58); “Let the dead bury their dead” 
(Luke 9:60); “No man, having put 
his hand to the plow and looking 
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back is fit for the kingdom of God” 
(Luke 9:62); “No man putteth a piece 
of new cloth unto an old garment, 
neither do men put new wine into 
old bottles” (Matt. 9:16, 17). The 
latter is indeed a pungent way of 
saying that only a new heart can 
receive the Gospel. “Pressed down, 
and shaken together, and running 
over” (Luke 6:38) is a carefully 
clipped way of saying that a cheerful 
giver will be blessed abundantly. 

Finally, a number of the illustra- 
tions take on the form of humble 
metaphors. The following may serve 
as samples: 

“My yoke is easy, and My burden 

is light” (Matt. 11:30) 
“I am the Way and the Truth and 
the Life” (John 14:6) 


“I am the Vine, ye are the 
branches” (John 15:5) 


“I am the Door” (John 10:9) 


“I am the Good Shepherd” 
(John 10:11) 


“I am the Light of the world” 
(John 8:12) 


“I am the Bread of Life” 
(John 6:85) 


In conclusion, then, we may safely 
say that Jesus was a master in gaug- 
ing the minds and hearts of His 
hearers. Consequently He knew how 
to use common everyday affairs to 
keep the attention of His audience. 
He exploited the narrative appeal in 
presenting His principles and thus 
struck a responsive chord in the 
hearts of His people. 


To Lean On. — When the great missionary John C. Paton was translating 


the Scriptures for his South Sea Islanders, apparently there was no word for 
“believe” in their native tongue. For a long while he was well-nigh baffled. 
One day a native came into his study and, tired out, flung himself down on 
a chair, rested his feet on another chair and lay back full length, saying, as 
he did so, something about how good it was to lean his whole weight on those 
chairs. Instantly Dr. Paton noted the word the man used for “lean his whole 
weight on.” The missionary had his word for “believe.” He used it at once 
and thereafter in translating the Scriptures. Try it for yourself and see, in any 
verse that uses the word “believe.” — Griffith Thomas in New Sermon IIlustra- 
tions, by G. B. Hallock (Fleming H. Revell Co.). 


Do You Want to Worry? —A list of questions given by David Seabury 
in his helpful book, How to Worry Successfully, may be effective. Here they 
are: “Who is using up my time? Who upsets my emotions? What activities 
are deflecting my attention? What things are bothering me? What are the 
things I need and can get but am neglecting? What are the things I am doing 
that someone else could do? What bad habits can I change that interfere with 
my accomplishment, such as procrastination or self-indulgence? What factors 
that affect my success do I neglect that I could attend to? What moods do 
I indulge in that waste my time, strength, and attention?” 


Phi Delta Kappan, February, 1954 


An Extra STone. — No longer is religion the keystone of the educational 
arch, but rather one stone among many, and a stone for which no logical or 
satisfactory place within the main structure can be discovered. 


Henry P. VAN DusEN 


Your Opinion, Please! 


HERBERT H. Gross 


An analysis of the questionnaires mailed 
to all readers of LurHERAN EDUCATION in 
the fall of 1953 by O. A. Dorn, Manager of 
Concordia Publishing House. 


This is it! 

The responses to the questionnaire 
which requested reader reaction to 
LUTHERAN EDUCATION numbered 310. 
There are 1,638 subscribers. The rat- 
ings are as follows: 


Rating of Good Fair Poor Drop 
Editorials _.__. 249 42 een 
Articles _..... 195 93 Gaal 
Muisie= 2: = = 104 95, -227 6 
| egal Oa ea 142 Vo4 1D, 2 
IBGOKS) 2 ot 200 62 Gy igi 
Newse === =" 206 55 9 5 


Which department appeals to you — 


Most Least 


Hditonais 2 = 114 2 
ATICleSs, 2c os 119 8 
Music. 2 <>. 15 95* 
| into She aera ee 1 83 
BOOKS gs D oD 
News! 2. 22 t! 31 11 


Should the miscellaneous pattern 
be maintained? Yes, 176; No, 38. 

Should one issue be devoted to 
a single theme? Yes, 105; No, 20. 


COMMENTS ON EDITORIALS 
(Ranked According to Frequency ) 


Provide more editorials 

Comment on educational trends 

Write on controversial issues 

Discuss synodical problems 

Discuss the problems of Lutheran 

teachers 

Focus more attention on problems 
related to Christian education 


* Some of these responses were a con- 
sequence of general lack of interest in the 
field of music. 
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Provide more guest editorials 

Have fewer editorials but more 
scholarship 

Have shorter editorials 

Reduce the editorial section 

Avoid “cheap” captions 


COMMENTS ON ARTICLES 
(Ranked According to Frequency ) 


Provide more practical articles 

Print shorter articles 

Present more materials involving 
research 

Offer more on part-time agencies 

Offer more on Lutheran high schools 

Present more inspirational articles 

Provide more on doctrine 

Offer Biblical exegesis as applied to 
practical situations 

Offer more practical material for the 
teaching of religion 

Provide more for the primary teacher 

Treat a single topic from various angles 

Offer more suggestions to conference 

Provide sample lessons, especially in 
art and religion 

Provide seasonal art suggestions 

Provide more case studies 


SOME SUGGESTED TOPICS 
FOR ARTICLES 


Administration and supervision of 
Lutheran schools 

Science from a Christian point of view 

Faculty meetings 

Creative teaching in religion 

Audio-visual aids 

A Lutheran philosophy of education 

Youth work in the Lutheran Church 

In-service training 

Applied art in religion 

Public relations 

The church year in school 

Christian discipline 

Science experiments 

Sources, kinds, and cost of equipment 

Training Sunday school teachers 

How to conduct meetings of board of 
Christian education 
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Advice to beginners 

Suggestions for church and national 
holidays or “special” days 

The school custodian 


COMMENTS ON MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
(Ranked According to Frequency ) 


Provide more practical articles 

Articles should primarily be adapted 
to the needs of the many 

Provide more reviews of organ and 
choir music 

Offer suggestions on recorded music 

Suggest school operettas 

Offer a greater variety of writers 

Discuss instruments in the church 
service 

Discuss primary music 

Confine to school music 

Discuss liturgics 

Discuss congregational singing 

Provide practical helps for the church 
organist 

Present biographies of musicians 


COMMENTS ON L.E. A. SECTION 


Write more on P.T.L. 
Expand the section 
L. E. A. should have its own publication 


COMMENTS ON BOOKS 
AND PERIODICALS SECTION 


(Ranked According to Frequency ) 


Improve the quality of the reviews 

Have more elementary textbook 
evaluations 

Concentrate on textbooks and purely 
professional books 

Provide more information on children’s 
books and records 

Suggest plays and operettas 

Provide more magazine digests 

List free and inexpensive materials 

Present the “meat” of the book in the 
review 
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COMMENTS ON NEWS AND NOTES 
SECTION 


(Ranked According to Frequency) 


Focus attention on educational trends 

Provide more news from the field 

Provide more high school news 

Provide more conference news 

Provide more pictures 

Comment on the news 

Present Board for Higher Education 
news 

Present Board for Parish Education 
news 

Provide news supplied by our 
superintendents 

Generalize all news 

Expand the news section 

Keep news up to date 


GENERAL COMMENTS 


Provide space for comments from 
readers 

Offer a “What Are You Doing?” section 

Ask Synod to provide the magazine 
free 

Include more pictures and graphs 

Magazine is too broad in its scope — 
replace it with several journals 

Present a greater variety of writers 

Print a subscribers’ list once a year 

Discontinue the publication 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


Faculties at times responded rather 
than individuals 

Few women teachers responded 

The variation in quality within a section 
or from section to section received 
considerable comment 

In general, there was a plea for — 
1) more practical materials 
2) scholarship 
3) greater consistency in quality 
4) greater freedom in editorial 

comment 


5) brevity and variety 


Love NEEDED FoR Cure, — “If we can love, this is the touchstone. This 
is the key to the entire therapeutic program of the modern psychiatric hospital. 
It dominates the behavior of its staff from director to gardener. To our patient 
who cannot love, we must say by our actions that we do love him — love is 
the medicine for the sickness of the world.” — Kart MENNINGER. 


Manual Arts in Lutheran Schools 


ARTHUR SCHOECH 


During recent years many Lutheran 
teachers have become aware of a 
constantly growing demand for man- 
ual arts in their schools. In an at- 
tempt to meet this demand, some 
Lutheran schools, particularly those 
in rural areas, have resorted to active 
participation in the handicraft divi- 
sion of 4-H Club work. Upper-grade 
pupils attending Lutheran schools in 
larger communities are, in some in- 
stances, being dismissed for an hour 
each week to receive instruction in 
manual arts in some near-by public 
school. Some of the schools are deal- 
ing with the situation as a private 
endeavor. Their number is small but 
growing. 

Manual arts represents the actual 
“doing” element in the learning proc- 
ess. It should not be regarded as a 
separate school subject, but rather as 
an integral part of the teaching pro- 
cedure in any of the various school 
subjects. Whether or not a specified 
time is designated for manual arts 
each week depends entirely upon the 
available facilities, the type of work 
to be undertaken, the kinds of mate- 
rials to be used, and other similar 
factors. Generally speaking, however, 
no extra allotment of time is necessary 
for primary and intermediate grades, 
since most activities of these grades 
are of such a nature that they can be 
correlated with any of the subjects 
and carried out in the classroom. The 
manual arts activities carried out in 
upper elementary grades may occa- 
sionally be of such a nature that an 
extra allotment of time becomes nec- 
essary. 
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The program of manual arts is 
adaptable to any type of school, re- 
gardless of existing facilities. While 
it is understood, of course, that a 
greater variety of materials may be 
used and a greater program of proj- 
ects may be undertaken in schools 
where special facilities and equip- 
ment are available, it should also be 
noted that many interesting and edu- 
cational manual arts activities require 
no extra space or special tools. 

The areas of craftwork and types 
of materials are manifold. Those par- 
ticularly adaptable to elementary 


grades are: 


Creative Painting 
Poster painting 
Finger painting 
Glass painting 
Spatter painting 
Creative Drawing 
Crayon drawing 
illustrating a 
child’s story, 
poem, etc. 
“Scratch” drawing 
Charcoal drawing 
Design on cloth 
Paper-plate design 


Weaving — Sewing 
Gimp braiding 
Waffle weave 
Raffia work 
Oilcloth toy 
Sewing project 
Basket weave 


Modeling 


Clay — Ceramics 
Soap 


Copper Craft 
Wall plaque 
Name plate 

Paper weight 


Plastic 

Buckle 

Bag pull 
Letter opener 
Napkin holder 
Brooch 


Paper Craft 
Crepe-paper work 
Papier-maché 
(animals, pup- 
pets, etc). 
Paper bag article 
Silhouette 
Kleenex flower 


Room Decoration 
Christmas tree 
ornament 
Window 
decoration 
Lent-Easter 
Valentine’s Day 
Seasons 
Patriotic 


Leather Craft 
Bookmark 
Key case 
Coin purse 


Billfold 
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Tooling Necktie rack discussion of one or more areas of 
Lacing Wood! jms work adapted to the upper grades 
Woudivork identibcation would seem practical at this time. 
Door stop Miscellaneous These would include woodworking, 
Shelf Stone-pebble craft metalcraft, leathercraft, and plastics. 
Bird house Cork project Woodworking is an ancient craft. 
Garden marker Blueprint 


The list of manual arts activities 
and projects may, at first sight, ap- 
pear to be lengthy and the cost of 
necessary materials financially pro- 
hibitive. It is well to remember, 
however, that scrap materials should 
at all times be given first considera- 
tion. Frequently such materials are 
available from members of the con- 
gregation. When congregations have 
found it difficult to finance the pur- 
chase of manual arts materials, indi- 
vidual organizations within such con- 
gregations have made this matter a 
society project. 

Some of the suggested activities are 
of particular interest to pupils in the 
lower elementary grades. Others, 
especially those involving the use of 
sharp tools, are definitely limited to 
upper elementary pupils. Apparently 
little or no difficulty is experienced by 
teachers of primary and intermediate 
grades, particularly after they have 
experienced the pleasure of having 
worked with materials intended for 
those grades. Illustrated publications 
explaining step-by-step procedures 
are numerous and readily available. 
However, teaching manual arts in 
the upper elementary grades, particu- 
larly when the use of tools is required, 
may appear to be a difficult task for 
teachers who may feel that their 
own knowledge of the use of such 
tools is inadequate. It is with this 
thought in mind that a more detailed 


Axes, wedges, scrapers, saws, and 
drills fashioned of wood, horns, and 
teeth of animals have been found. 
The earliest of these seem very 
crude. We know that carpentry was 
the chief source of Joseph’s livelihood, 
and we may safely assume that our 
Lord and Savior became acquainted 
with this occupation at an early age. 
In selecting wood, one should take 
care to choose only soft woods for 
first-year students. White pine, bass- 
wood, scrap lumber, boxes, and crates 
are readily available and very useful. 
Oak, birch, maple, and other hard 
woods have a tendency to splinter 
and crack and are more satisfactory 
for second- and third-year students. 
The projects selected for first-year 
students must be of simple design. 
They should be of a type requiring 
a minimum of material and the use 
of common hand tools only. When- 
ever possible, it is well to have a com- 
pleted copy of the article available 
for pupils to handle, observe, and 
study. This method of procedure will 
require fewer words of explanation. 
The first lessons should be devoted 
to the study of the use and care of 
tools. The specific use for which each 
tool was designed should be clearly 
pointed out and clarified by demon- 
stration. Several excellent filmstrips 
on the use and care of hand tools are 
available. 
The essential tools for first-year 
students are saw, hammer, screw- 
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driver, chisel, coping saw, plane, 
square, knife, rule, brace and bits, 
and oil stone. Other tools, classified 
as desirable but not necessarily 
essential to first-year work, would in- 
clude compass saw, rasp, hand and 
twist drills, expansive bit, T-bevel, 
C-clamps, and screw clamps. 

Each of the various kinds of saws 
is designed for a specific purpose. 
The one most commonly used is the 
cross-grain or cut-off saw. A claw 
hammer of medium size is the most 
practical. Screwdrivers of various 
sizes should be available. Wood 
chisels can be purchased in sizes 
from one-eighth to one inch in width. 
The coping saw, an inexpensive tool, 
is designed for the sawing of curves 
and circles and is essential for cutting 
figures and silhouettes out of ply- 
wood. Most pupils are willing to 
furnish their own coping saws and 
hammers. 

The final operation in the construc- 
tion of a project is sandpapering. 
Without it a satisfactory finish is im- 
possible. This operation is an excel- 
lent aid in teaching children patience 
and accuracy. It cannot be done 
hastily. 

Definite restrictions should be 
placed on the use of power tools, 
if these should be available. First- 
year students should be permitted to 
use hand tools only. Second-year 
students may be permitted to use the 
jig saw. The use of any power tool 
must at all times be under strictest 
supervision. At no time are any stu- 
dents ever to be permitted a power 
saw, jointer, or planer. 

Complete details concerning the 
various phases of elementary wood- 
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working, excellent suggestions and 
instructions in the use and care of 
tools, and designs and specifications 
for first-, second-, and third-year 
projects are contained in Handicraft 
Bulletins 11 a, 11 b, and llc, Exten- 
sion Division, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Mich. These bulletins 
are available at 85 cents each. 

The type of activity just described 
is, because of its very nature, limited 
to boys in the upper elementary 
grades. During the time in which 
the boys are thus occupied, the girls, 
too, should pursue an activity of par- 
ticular interest to their grade level. 
Instruction in handwork, knitting, 
darning, hemming, tatting, sewing, 
and similar arts, so frequently neg- 
lected in the average home today, 
can be made highly interesting and 
instructive. Little difficulty is ordi- 
narily experienced in securing ladies 
of the congregation who are capable 
and willing to serve as leaders. How- 
ever, it is imperative that a schedule 
of activities be carefully planned with 
such leaders. 

A manual arts activity which can 
be carried out in the classroom, which 
requires a minimum of tools, and 
which is of equal interest to boys and 
girls is coppercraft. The material 
used for this activity, also known as 
metal modeling, consists of a roll of 
copper, aluminum, or peacock alloy. 
It is available from The Handcrafters, 
Waupun, Wis. Each roll consists of 
a strip of very thin metal, one foot 
wide and ten feet long. The metal is 
thin enough to be cut with a pair of 
scissors. The only tool required for 
metal modeling is a pencillike hard- 
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wood stick to transfer the design from 
the paper to the metal. The simple 
step-by-step procedure, raising of the 
design, background effects, polishing, 
coloring, etching, and mounting are 
clearly explained and illustrated in 
the booklet Metal Modeling, pub- 
lished by The Handcrafters, Waupun, 
Wis. This booklet, priced at 50 cents, 
also suggests and illustrates interest- 
ing projects in metal modeling. 

Other areas of manual arts particu- 
larly adaptable to upper grades are 
leathercraft and plastics. Of these, 
the former will require an initial ex- 
penditure for such essential tools as 
a revolving punch, thonging chisel, 
skiving knife, tracer, and eyelet setter. 
The art of tooling and lacing leather 
is a highly interesting one and not 
beyond the comprehension of the 
upper elementary grades. Key cases, 
bookmarks, coin purses, and many 
other articles are readily made of 
scrap leather, which is available from 
leather dealers and furniture manu- 
facturers. It can be purchased in 
pound lots as advertised in magazines. 
The fundamental operations of leath- 
ercraft and a vast number of projects 
and designs are to be found in 


General Leathercraft, published by 
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McKnight & McKnight, Bloomington, 
Ill. A booklet, Lacing from Start to 
Finish, may be ordered from Kit 
Kraft, Los Angeles 6, Calif. 

Working with plastics is perhaps 
the most recent of manual arts. This 
activity also requires only a minimum 
of tools. Clear and concise instruc- 
tions in working with this material, 
as well as a list of articles to be made 
of plastic scraps, are listed in Fun 
with Plastics, J. B. Lippincott Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

The following supply houses will 
provide catalogs or price lists if re- 
quested on school stationery. In some 
cases you are requested to forward 
postage or a small charge, which will 
be refunded with your first order. 
Handicrafters, Waupun, Wis. Variety of 

craft materials. Instruction aids, catalog, 

and price lists. 
American Handicrafters Co., Inc., 45—49 

Harrison Street, East Orange, N.J. Cat- 


alog of materials and tools for more than 
40 crafts, 25 cents. 

Broshead-Garrett Co., Cleveland 5, Ohio. 
Complete line of craft supplies and equip- 
ment. Free catalog. 

Osborn Brothers, 223 West Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6, Ill. Leathercraft materials. 
Lucite Kits. Free catalog. 

Fellowcrafters, Inc., 26—28 Oliver Street, 
Boston 10, Mass. Tools and supplies for 
almost every craft. Free catalog. 


TRAVELITIs. — An American lady tourist on a flying visit to the Holy Land 
came to a tourist office to ask for some information on motor roads in Israel. 
She was informed by one of the clerks that it is now possible to go by car 


all the way from Dan to Beersheba. 


“Do you know,” she replied, “I never knew that Dan and Beersheba were 
places. I always thought they were husband and wife like Sodom and 
Gomorrah.” — Paul Steiner, Israel Laughs (Bloch). 


A Tracepy.— Lost yesterday, somewhere between sunrise and sunset, 
two golden hours, each set with sixty diamond minutes. No reward is offered, 
for they are lost forever. — Horace MANN. 


An Approach to Instruction in Home and Mechanical Arts 


FREDERICK NOHL 


Capri, Italy — (AP) — Vacationing film 
star Elizabeth Taylor bought herself a gayly 
colored Capri packet. Unfamiliar with how 
it was worn, she got it on inside out the 
other day. 

Capri’s womenfolk took a look and figured 
they must have missed a style change. 

Today hardly a Capri jacket appeared on 
the streets that wasn’t inside out. 

Before too many educators — par- 
ticularly male — commence shaking 
their heads in dismay at fickle fem- 
ininity, we would suggest a bit of 
introspection. Are there not fads and 
styles also in education? 

Item: The phonics craze of the 1920's 
and °30’s. Teach phonics half 
the day, and we'll all read and 
spell like experts! 

Item: The subject-centered curricu- 
lum .. . or shall it be the 
child-centered curriculum . . 
or, better yet, the community- 
centered curriculum? 

Item: The audio-visual aids millen- 
nium. Turn on the projector, 
and the teacher can go out for 
a smoke. In fact, why not buy 
two projectors and a record 
player, have the janitor plug it 
in, and fire the teacher? 

And then comes the return swing 
of the pendulum. The 1940’s look 
askew at the teacher of phonics. Tear 
out the electrical system so the fac- 
ulty can’t play records all day long. 

Finally, the sweeping blade rests 
at center. Let’s use our phonics, but 
with balance. Let’s show a film and 
display a chart as aids to, not substi- 
tutes for, teaching. 

One of the current styles in upper 
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elementary education is the offering 
of increased shop and home arts? 
experiences of a survey — not voca- 
tional — type. Those who would halt 
the pendulum’s swing may cry with 
Hutchins, “Why learn that which will 
have to be relearned?” Or they may 
warn of stumbling into Bestor’s waste- 
land or agree with the Lutheran prin- 
cipal who said, “It takes too much 
time.” 

Well, why learn only to relearn? 
why get lost? why waste time? We 
would contend that knowledge of 
basic principles will make subsequent 
learning easier. We would suggest 
that a clear understanding be gained 
of the fact that we are dealing with 
an experimental, introductory curricu- 
lum, not with a program designed to 
produce specialists. We would also 
ask concerning the disposition of 
those not gifted in academic lines.? 

Surely the matter takes time. Surely 
one can carry the program to an ex- 
treme. But can we not find the pro- 
verbial happy medium in which we 


-substitute a reasonable amount of 


shop and homemaking for something 
of lesser value? Or must we cover 
all the pages of every textbook? 


1 Although fine distinctions may be drawn 
by some, this article considers various terms 
to be interchangeable. For example, me- 
chanical arts, industrial arts, manual arts, 
and manual training are considered substi- 
tutes for shop. Domestic science, homemak- 
ing, and home arts are also synonymous. 

2 This is not, however, to say that the 
mechanical and home arts program is for 
the sole benefit of the low IQ. The “brain” 
in subject matter may just as easily find 
a whole new area of competency here. 
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Local pressures gave impetus to the 
inauguration of such a program at 
St. Paul’s Lutheran School in Kan- 
kakee, Ill. The erection of two new 
public junior high schools in 1951 
proved a magnetic attraction for one 
third of our seventh and eighth 
graders. We found sports, shop, and 
home arts facilities to be the major 
lure leading to their change of 
schools. In order to overcome the 
latter handicaps, the congregation 
embarked on an initial two-year pro- 
gram: 1951—52, mechanical drawing 
and domestic science offerings em- 
phasizing clothing, home manage- 
ment, and personal grooming; 1952 
to 58, shopwork in wood and elec- 
trical areas, and a homemaking course 
stressing cooking, nutrition, meal 
planning, and budgeting. 1953-54 
plans were to be delayed until we 
could assess the results of the first 
cycle.? 

Our goal, simply stated, was to 
give our boys and girls exploratory 
experiences in selected areas of home, 
family, social, and industrial life, all 
within a Christian framework of serv- 
ice to God and man.* Both sexes were 


3 For a more detailed treatment of the 
practical measures necessary to effect the 
offerings, see the article by the author in 
Parish Education, XXXI (September, 1953), 
100, 101. Two additional approaches to the 
matter may also be found by consulting 
Armin Gutekunst, “Developing a Manual 
Arts Program in a Lutheran School,” and 
A. E. Doering, “Sewing Instruction in 
School,” Parish Education, XXVIII (Jan- 
uary, 1950), 6, 7. 

4 An excellent summary of objectives for 
the Christian teaching of industrial arts is 
that of H. J. Panning, “Industrial Arts in Our 
Lutheran Schools,” LurHeran Epucation, 
LXXXVII (October, 1951), 54—67. 
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to participate in both areas, the boys 
taking mechanical arts for three quar- 
ters and home arts for one, while the 
girls followed a reverse schedule. 
Two class periods of ninety minutes 
each were to be utilized each week. 
A part-time lady teacher was hired 
for homemaking instruction, while 
the author handled the other area. 
Pupils paid an annual materials fee 
of $4.00. 

During our initial year of mechan- 
ical arts, we utilized the workbook 
text Problems in Mechanical Draw- 
ing,> together with Use and Care of 
Drawing Instruments with Instructive 
Exercises. A teacher's copy of Me- 
chanical Drawing’ provided addi- 
tional correlated activities in connec- 
tion with the former. Because of time 
limitations only the second title was 
provided for the girls. 

Other equipment and aids included 
individual drawing boards and draw- 
ing sets, together with blueprints, ar- 
ticles on home planning and construc- 
tion, and appropriate films. A field 
trip to a local furniture plant supple- 
mented the program. All teaching 
was carried on in the regular class- 
room. 

An evaluation of the program at 
the end of the term indicated the text 
to have been somewhat advanced, 
particularly for the seventh graders. 


Much reteaching of mathematical 


5 By A S. Levens and A. E. Edstrom 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1950). 

8 Chicago, Eugene Dietzgen Co., 1949. 
May be obtained in class quantities at no 
cost, 

7 By Thomas E. French and Carl L. Sven- 
sen (5th ed.; New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., c. 1948). 
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concepts was necessary in order to 
effect understandings. No noticeable 
variation in interest or quality of work 
was found between boys and girls. 
Lack of drawing tables caused con- 
siderable physical discomfort during 
many phases of the work. 

Sharing Family Living ® served as 
the basic text for both boys and girls 
in home arts. Utilizing the church 
assembly hall as the teaching site, we 
carried on our work with the aid of 
four sewing machines, seam, style, 
and material charts, and films. Proj- 
ects for the girls included simple 
hemming of towels, pattern study re- 
sulting in completed blouses, dresses, 
skirts (some of which were sent to 
the Lutheran Child Welfare Associa- 
tion, Addison, Ill.), and quilting. The 
boys undertook such items as mend- 
ing, darning, and weaving, and dis- 
cussed styles and care of home be- 
longings. 

In this instance the text was found 
to be well suited to our needs, usable 
with the various children in the age 
range. Again a weakness was noted 
where practical mathematics was con- 
cerned, The boys, at first somewhat 
mortified, soon showed application 
and a willingness to try. Originality 
in design and color in weaving was 
an especially strong point among the 
latter. 

As we moved into the second year 
of the initial cycle, the manual arts 
phase of our program took a decided 
step forward, owing to the conversion 


8 By Laura Baxter, Margaret M. Justin, 
and Lucile O. Rust (Chicago: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, c. 1951). 
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of a basement schoolroom into a shop. 
Equipped with power tools—a jig 
saw, sander, grinder, band saw, and 
drill press— and needed hand tools 
and supplies,® the room served as a 
stimulant to creative and effective 
effort. 


Early periods for both sexes were 
devoted to analyses of tools and their 
proper uses 1° as well as exploring the 
purposes and possibilities of the 
course. The arrival of seven disas- 
sembled workbenches provided the 
boys with their first project. Using 
their finished product, pupils now de- 
voted themselves to the making of 
a birdhouse-type string holder. By 
constructing sawbucks the boys found 
their work of building art easels and 
magazine racks for the various class- 
rooms much simplified. A study of 
the fundamentals of electricity pro- 
vided opportunity for varied experi- 
ments and wire layouts." 


Combining the two subject areas 
into one project, the girls designed 
and built their own table lamps. 


9 An excellent list of suggested equip- 
ment, which served as the major guide to 
our purchases, may be found in The Indus- 
trial Arts General Shop: A Program for the 
Small School, Series A — Bulletin No. 123 
(Springfield, State of Illinois: Board for 
Vocational Education, September, 1950), 
pp. 81—88. This booklet is also most useful 
for general orientation. Appended _biblio- 
graphies are invaluable for selecting teach- 
ing aids. 

10 Helpful here was the free booklet 
ABC’s of Hand Tools: Their Correct Usage 
and Care (Detroit: General Motors Corpora- 
tion, 1945). 


11 Free, simple, and to the point is Ralph 
A. Richardson’s Electricity and Wheels (De- 
troit: General Motors Corporation, 1939). 
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A girl who finished early also con- 
structed a shadow box. 

A review of this course indicated 
a number of points. Again, no sig- 
nificant difference in interest or abil- 
ity was noted as between boys and 
girls. Avoiding the use of thin or 
fragile woods in initial projects would 
save needless breakage and discour- 
agement. More emphasis would have 
to be given to the care of tools. 
Future purchases of tools should be 
top quality items, as breakage may 
occur easily in inexperienced hands. 
Group projects would need careful 
selection of participants lest one or 
two do all the work, while those less 
skilled stand aside. The lack of me- 
chanical drawing on the part of 
seventh-graders proved a decided 
handicap in the reading and evolution 
of plans, requiring added group and 
individual instruction. Individually 
chosen projects approved by the in- 
structor as within the pupil’s ability 
seemed, in most cases, to produce 
more initiative in their execution than 
those selected for the pupil. In all 
cases patience had to be exercised by 
the teacher; most pupils worked at 
a slow pace as they learned to handle 
the unfamiliar materials. 

The second year’s home-arts course 
was carried on in both the regular 
classroom and the church kitchen. 
Pertinent chapters of the previously 
cited text served as guidelines. In 
keeping with the second year’s em- 
phasis on foods, initial instruction was 
given both boys and girls in kitchen 
planning and operation. Proper care 
of ranges, refrigeration units, floors, 
and the like was taught. Extended 
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instruction was given in nutrition. 
Necessary “Basic Seven” ingredients 
in well-rounded breakfasts, dinners, 
lunches, and suppers were outlined. 
A number of complete meals were 
prepared by both groups. Guests 
were present at these, and were 
served by the pupils. Opportunities 
for training in conversational and 
general table etiquette were not over- 
looked. Trips to dairy and ice cream 
plants for all, and a noonday luncheon 
at a fashionable local restaurant for 
the girls, gave further vitality to the 
course. 

Serious limits were placed on our 
home-economics work by the lack of 
a permanent domestic science room. 
A real handicap during the first year, 
this defect became very noticeable 
during the phase under consideration. 
Scheduling of periods required rela- 
tively frequent rearrangement so as 
not to conflict with the kitchen and 
dining-room work of various church 
societies. Although teaching under 
such conditions could not reach its 
optimum, we did feel that the accom- 
plishments merited the time and effort 
expended. A limited mechanical abil- 
ity on the part of some was discovered 
to be a problem needing further 
analysis. 

At this writing we are halfway 
through the third year of our new 
program. During the summer of 1953 
a restudy of the results of the first 
complete cycle has led to some 
changes. 


Shopwork has been redesigned as 
follows: The boys are to receive two 
quarters of mechanical drawing and 
one quarter of selected wood and 
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electrical projects; the girls one quar- 
ter of the former. We have retained 
Use and Care of Drawing Instruments 
for both sexes, but are supplementing 
the boys’ work with an alternate 
workbook, Learning to Read Mechan- 
ical Drawing.!2 The latter has been 
found to be more readily adaptable 
to the needs and abilities of seventh 
and eighth graders. Drawing is done 
on the workbenches, which are built 
up with lath to provide an inclined 
rest for the boards. Inexpensive 
wood stools furnish adequate seating. 
A limited series of simple lessons in 
constructing and reading working 
drawings for next year’s seventh 
graders will, we feel, permit us to 
overcome the problem met in the 
second phase of the first cycle. 


Inadequate permanent housing for 
our domestic science classes is still 
a limiting factor. Nevertheless our 
work in the classroom and the church 
hall continues. Both girls and boys 
are following a substantially similar 
course as in the first year, although 
the former have received training in 
knitting, through a local merchant, 
as an added feature. Progress among 
the girls has not been so rapid this 
year, primarily on account of a con- 
tinued lack of mechanical facility on 
the part of some. Consequently a re- 
definition of goals, both in terms of 
quantity and quality, has had to be 
made. 


As we review the short period of 
our venture into a new educational 


12 By Roy A. Bartholomew and F. S. Orr 
(Peoria, Ill.: Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc., 
1937). 
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field, we have come to a number of 
practical conclusions. Proper facil- 
ities and qualified personnel are essen- 
tial for an effective, functioning pro- 
gram. However, small beginnings can 
be made even without these, provided 
goals set are not too high. Further- 
more, granted a room or rooms are 
available, the equipping and main- 
tenance of the facilities need not be 
expensive. Free materials — books 
and pamphlets,'* films‘* and film- 
strips,’? scrap lumber — are to be 
found in large quantity. Sewing ma- 
chines may often be rented for a 
nominal fee, or usable secondhand 
units reasonably purchased. Requests 
for donations of good equipment from 
friends of the school bring surprising 
results, especially where the use to 
which it will be put can be clearly 
shown. Field trips and use of com- 
munity “experts” can do much to 
enrich learning opportunities. 
Worth-while projects to undertake 
are sO numerous as to pose a real 
question of selection. Guiding criteria 
for final choices should certainly in- 
clude simplicity and agreement with 
the over-all exploratory objective. 
Instructional periods should last an 


hour or an hour and a half. However, 


13 John Guy Fowlkes and Paul T. Cody, 
ed., Educators Index of Free Materials 
(49th ed.; Randolph, Wis.: Educators Prog- 
ress Service, 1953). 


14 Mary. Foley Horkheimer and John W. 
Diffor, comp. and ed., Educators Guide to 
Free Films (18th ed.; Randolph, Wis.: Edu- 
cators Progress Service, 1953). 

15 Mary Foley Horkheimer and John W. 
Diffor, comp. and ed., Educators Guide to 
Free Slidefilms (5th ed.; Randolph, Wis.: 
Educators Progress Service, 1953). 
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where activities involving concen- 
trated effort are the order of the day, 
provision should be made for break- 
ing the period into halves or thirds, 
inserting other dissimilar projects. As 
in any other field of learning, indi- 
vidual differences cannot be over- 
looked, and adjustments must be 
made accordingly. Expecting every 
child to finish the same undertaking 
at the same time is to be avoided. 
Nor will every child display the same 
interest, although in most cases this 
period is the one which “always goes 
too quickly.” 

Considerations of a more theoret- 
ical nature are also of some import. 
The teachers of home and mechan- 
ical arts must be able to see the rela- 
tionship of these areas to Christian 
education in general. Skills gained 
here are also to be used for the service 
of the Lord and the benefit of man- 
kind. Then, too, the school’s public 
must be alerted to the advantages of 
this new approach, constantly being 
reminded of the fact that its nature 
is exploration, not professional train- 


. 


ing.16 Offering the program to both 
sexes also requires interpretation to 
the school’s constituency, particularly 
since the incidence of such procedure 
is still limited in public education. 

One of the current educational 
styles is the schooling of the “whole 
man.” Helping Mary to realize the 
pleasure in repairing that broken 
lamp socket, showing Jim the accom- 
plishment of sawing along a straight 
line, demonstrating to Bill and Patty 
the beauty in a well-ordered table 
setting, may in themselves seem 
trifling frills. But we are convinced 
that they do have a significance in 
the Christian’s life. For this reason 
we are certain they can play a part 
in formal Christian education on the 
upper elementary level. A hammer 
can open one’s eyes to new horizons. 
A needle and thread can bring rich 
rewards. 


16 In passing it should be noted that pres- 
sures may be exerted by some to have the 
classes carry on building, cooking, and sew- 
ing projects for the congregation. These 
must be carefully assessed as to their value 
in meeting the aims of the total program. 


Make TEACHING ATTRACTIVE. — Superintendents must be salesmen when 
interviewing prospective teachers, not merely buyers. And people interested in 
the health of our public school system should note well that the teachers’ 
colleges, try as they will to attract good students in large numbers, are limited 
by social and economic pressures over which they have little control. Students 
are not and, of course, cannot be conscripted for the teachers’ colleges. In the 
final analysis, the number of teachers these schools prepare for the schools of 
the state and nation depends not only upon what they as colleges can offer 
but also upon how attractive, in terms of income, prestige, and a satisfying 
life the profession of teaching is made by the community which must have 
its services. — Stanley Elam in Education Today. 


A Measurine Stick.— Any man who goes through life and remains a 
teacher all his days, is either a man of the highest principle, who is willing 
to sacrifice himself for his vocation, or some poor stick who has gotten in by 
mistake and has not “get up” enough to get out again. —J. Johnson Jones, 


in the Texas Outlook. 


Population Trends and the Church 


HERBERT H. Gross 


People! Over two billion in the 
world and over 160 million in the 
United States. All are to be taught 
and baptized, as Christ commanded. 
At this time our Church serves a 
little more than one per cent of the 
population of our country. This per- 
centage should increase. 

The efficiency of the Church will 
depend in part on an understanding 
of population characteristics and 
trends. Enough 1950 census data are 
now available for making reasonably 
valid evaluations and _ predictions. 
The intent here is to present a few 
significant population features. 

1. Population of the United States 


(in millions) 


ae 5.3 
iy 23.2 
“UC, ogee 8 Sal ileal 76.0 
fon were AS 181.7 
ROS ea Bowls? 6.9 150.7 
1960 .. (predicted) 169. 


If our Church continues to assume 
responsibility for one per cent of the 
population, an increase in member- 
ship of 200,000 can be anticipated for 
the current decade. Provision must 
be made for these people. 

2. There has been a marked change 
in the age structure of the population. 


Age 1940 1950 
65 and over _.. 6.8% 8.2% 
AD mtn GAn ee 19.8 20.3 
DOrtoM4AS 88.9 387.6 
L5 ton lO 2 9.4 7.0 
Sy 1S Ole Get 
UNnGEL LD eee SO = L0:7 


Note the change in the lowest and 
highest age brackets. The Church 


will have to show more concern for 
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the aged and provide increased facil- 
ities for a rising generation. Most of 
the aged are females; the ratio of 
aged females to males is about 2 to 1. 

3. There has been an increase in 
the average length of life. At present 
it is very close to the Biblical three- 
score and ten. On the average, 
women live two or three years longer 
than men. Note the predominance of 
widows in most communities. They 
are people for whom the Church must 
show concern. 

4, A downward trend in fertility 
predicted in 1940 failed to material- 
ize. The reverse was true. The birth 
rate per thousand residents in 1940 
was 19.43. In 1950 it was 24.10. The 
parish schools must anticipate in- 
creased enrollments. 

5. In the *40-50 decade there was 
a marked increase in the proportion 
of population married, widowed, or 
divorced, with a corresponding de- 
crease in the number who are single. 
This is in part a consequence of 
people getting married at an earlier 
age. In 1950 the average female mar- 
ried at the age of 20 and the average 
male at the age of 22. In 1930 it was 
22 and 24. The current circumstance 
seems to affect birth rates and is re- 
lated to prevailing social problems. 

6. The rise in educational attain- 
ment has been continuous. More 
people are going to school and they 
are going longer. In 1890 there were 
6.3 million illiterates in the United 
States; in 1950 the number had 
dropped to 2.5 million. The illiterates 
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are primarily among Southern Ne- 
groes, migratory families, and Navajo 
Indians. 

The probability of marriage de- 
creases with increase in education. 
There is a clash between educational 
and matrimonial interests. Colleges, 
including our own, will have to face 
that issue. Educated males usually 
choose either educated females or 
those who are markedly younger as 
their mates. In the general popula- 
tion a man’s wife is on the average 
two years younger than he is. 

7. The number of households has 
been increasing faster than the popu- 
lation rate. There has been a con- 
sequent reduction in the average 
number of persons in each household. 

8. There has been a shift from a 
population predominantly male to 
one with a small predominance of 
females. One consequence could well 
be an increase in the already prevail- 
ing female predominance in the 
Church. 


9. There has been a conspicuous 
decline in the number of foreign- 
born whites in the population. The 
Church apparently will concern itself 
less with immigrants and more with 
natives. 


10. There has been quite an ex- 
pansion in the labor force, particularly 
through the participation of women. 
Between 1940 and 1950 there was an 
increase of 19.1 per cent white males 
in the labor force. For white females 
it was 44.3%. About 30 per cent of all 
workers are women (18 million). It 
is reasonable to conclude that the 
Church will have to depend more and 
more on revenues provided by fe- 
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males. Furthermore, more and more 
females are rejoining the labor force 
after they have raised families. About 
one half of the female workers are 
married. This factor must be taken 
into consideration when evaluating 
the training of female teachers in our 
synodical colleges. At present the 
program is too immature for anyone 
to pass judgment on the potential 
tenure of a female teacher-training 
candidate. 


11. There has been a marked in- 
crease in all white-collar occupations 
and a marked decrease in domestic 
workers and farm laborers. The in- 
crease in non-farm laborers is evident 
but small. Bigger and better machines 
significantly change the vocational 
pattern. 

12. Socialization, with its pattern 
of income distribution, has been re- 
sponsible for a large and growing 
“middle class.” The Church will have 
to deal more and more with a “stand- 
ardized” society rather than one rep- 
resenting extremes. 

13. The trend toward urbanization 
continues with the greatest growth 
in the suburbs and urban fringes. 
A change in the definition of an 
urban region does not permit good 
comparative evaluations. Based on 
the 1950 definition, there were at that 
time 96.5 million people in urban 
communities and 54.2 million in rural 
communities. (A rural community is 
one in which people live in a segre- 
gated fashion or in villages which 
have less than 2,500 people.) Based 
on the 1940 definition, the population 
increase in metropolitan areas be- 
tween 1940 and 1950 was 21.3 per 
cent. The central cities increased 13.0 
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per cent, whereas the peripheral sub- 
urbs and urban fringes increased 34.7 
per cent. Goods and services pre- 
viously provided by the metropolitan 
core are now being made available in 
the suburban fringe. It is apparent 
that any projected planning for mis- 
sions should take these factors into 
consideration. 


14. There has been a great decline 
in farm population in the last two 
decades. However, there has been 
a rapid growth in the rural nonfarm 
population. The general population 
increase between 1940 and 1950 was 
14.5 per cent. The urban increase was 
19.5 per cent. The rural-farm popu- 
lation decreased 23.6 per cent. The 
rural nonfarm population increased 
43.2 per cent. The small town is no 
longer just a gathering place for re- 
tired farmers. It is a desirable resi- 
dential community for people who at 
times travel long distances for em- 
ployment. The potentialities of the 
small towns as mission opportunities 
must be recognized. 

15. There has been a marked in- 
crease in the concentration of Negroes 
in urban centers, particularly in the 
less desirable areas which lie adjacent 
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to the core of a city. These people, 
too, need the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
When it is brought there, the exist- 
ence of rather acute social problems 
must be taken into consideration. 


16. An item of major significance 
is the high rate of population mobil- 
ity. Good contacts must be main- 
tained between our churches, or the 
losses will be great. 

There was an extraordinarily large 
movement of people to the West 
Coast in the 40-50 decade. The pop- 
ulation increase in the Pacific States 
was 48.8 per cent. Compare this with 
the 14.5 per cent average increase in 
the United States. Although the per 
cent of increase was greatest in the 
Pacific States, the increase in number 
of people was greater in the Great 
Lakes States than in the Pacific States. 
In New England, the “Wheat States,” 
and the East South Central States the 
gains were quite modest. The con- 
cern which our Church has shown for 
the West Coast is justifiable. 

17. The center of population of the 
United States is in Illinois. It is to 
our Church’s advantage to have its 
generative responsibilities centralized 
in this area. 


Orner Gopvs.— The people of Israel had forsaken God for Ashtoreth, 
Chemosh, and Milcom. We call that idolatry — and we still practice it. 

A famous Chinese gentleman stood in the New York Stock Exchange not 
so long ago, after having visited our half-empty churches. He was so impressed 
with the furor and intensity of the Exchange that he cried, “Ah, this is their 
real religion! This is what they care about!” Well, is it? 

Wouldn’t you say that we are worshiping Mars, the god of war, as much as 
we worship Jesus Christ? Every able-bodied boy in the country may be forced 
to give two years of his life to the art of war; how many give two years to 


Jesus Christ? 


Others worship Bacchus; they live to have a good time. 
Others worship the god of the machine, or the god of the cash register, 


or the god of athletics, or . 


. . How many more can you supply? 


Frank S. Mead in Tarbell’s Teachers’ Guide, 1954 (Fleming H. Revell Co.) 


The Public Relations Program of the Early 
Christian Church 


E. A. Marty 


Success is an extremely elusive 
thing and is not achieved without 
genuine effort and conscious plan- 
ning. It is proper, then, that a move- 
ment so eminently successful as was 
the early Christian Church should 
arouse our interest sufficiently to move 
us to investigate its methods. This 
brief paper is an attempt to evaluate 
the program employed by the Church 
that yielded such a surprisingly high 
degree of success. 

Wherein lay the expansive power 
of Christianity? What were the fac- 
tors that brought it to the attention of 
the entire world? How could an or- 
ganization so small and seemingly in- 
significant as the early Church plan 
and carry out a world-conquering mis- 
sion and in doing so court persecution 
at every turn? Its public relations 
program was simple and not well- 
defined. What made it so successful 
that it is today one of the marvels, 
yea, the marvel of the ages? 

Perhaps the seven brief sections set 
down in this paper may throw some 
light upon the sources of the success 
of that program. The ideas set forth 
were gleaned from the pages of the 
New Testament, which is the only 
source used in the preparation of this 
paper. 

I. MEETING THE PROSPECT 
PERSONALLY 

Ordinarily there is no approach so 
effective as is personal contact with 
the person whom we wish to influ- 
ence. The charm of the person mak- 


ing the contact, his facial expression, 
the glint in his eyes, the warm appeal 
of his voice, all serve to establish 
a firm relationship between individ- 
uals. It was this influence of personal 
contact that the workers of the early 
Church used to the full and which 
they desired to use even more fre- 
quently and more effectively. 

Who were the people whom the 
Apostles influenced by personal con- 
tact? Naturally the first of them were 
the Jews of Jerusalem and the sur- 
rounding territories. Such contacts 
were not always made under ideal 
circumstances. Sometimes they were 
in connection with some contention 
between the Apostles and the leaders 
of the Jews. But the tactful manner 
with which the Apostles handled such 
situations is an outstanding phase of 
their public relations program. It is 
one of the procedures that enabled 
them to accomplish such marvelous 
results. 

As a rule, work among the Jews be- 
gan with a rehearsal of the history of 
the Jews. Both Paul and Peter, who 
constituted the chief cogs in the 
public relations machinery of the 
early Church, loved the Jewish people 
with all their hearts. Paul tells us that 
his heart’s desire for Israel was that 
they might be saved. He displays 
superhuman love when he expresses 
a willingness to be damned in the 
stead of his people, the Jews, if that 
would avail them any. Why did they 
rehearse the history of Israel so fre- 
quently? There are few ways as effec- 
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tive in establishing rapport as to plead 
and to prove common ancestry, com- 
mon interests, common hopes and as- 
pirations. 

On one occasion Paul used his rec- 
ord as a Pharisee as a means of obtain- 
ing a hearing before the Pharisees. 
On another occasion he divided his 
enemies by the simple strategy of 
professing to be a Pharisee and a be- 
liever in the resurrection, thus assur- 
ing himself of the temporary advan- 
tage of having common beliefs with 
about half of the opposition. 

Without yielding principle the 
Apostles and their followers became 
all things to all men. When their 
labors were directed to heathen lands, 
they invariably began work among 
their fellow Jews. Since that was 
what the Jews would expect, this was 
the wise course to follow. Had they 
gone to the Gentiles first, the Jews 
would have been offended. When the 
Jews refused to believe, the Gentiles, 
who had not expected consideration 
at all, were the more gladdened by 
the message brought them. 

In dealing with their adversaries 
they acted prudently by their per- 
suasive pleading, their exercise of 
great patience, and by their forgiving 
attitude. Many an adversary was won 
for Christ by such a noble display of 
Christlike virtues. 

Another interesting thing to note is 
the public relations practice with re- 
gard to their governments. At times 
the polite addresses and introductions 
of Paul’s speeches seem to border on 
flattery. 

The Apostles continually urged the 
Christians to obey their governments 
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and to pray for them. While this was 
not done to create a favorable impres- 
sion, there is no doubt about it that 
the officials knew of it and noticed the 
resulting attitudes and loyalties of 
their citizenry. 

On several occasions the Apostles 
made use of special civil rights and 
immunities and astonished some 
officials by their positions. So Paul 
at various times pleaded his Roman 
citizenship as a reason for special con- 
sideration as a prisoner. On one oc- 
casion he won high admiration from 
an official who had bought his own 
citizenship and then found that Paul, 
his prisoner, was freeborn. 


II. CONTACT THROUGH 
CORRESPONDENCE 

Turning now to the subject of their 
correspondence, we note another time 
their eagerness to make more personal 
contacts. In the epistles we frequently 
notice the Apostles envisioning further 
personal contacts. The oft-expressed 
desire to come to their congregations 
must have made a deep and favor- 
able impression upon the recipients 
of those letters, and their intention, 
no doubt, was frequently discussed 
among them. The epistles also por- 
tray the happiness of the Apostles 
when they finally realized their desire 
to visit the churches. 

A noteworthy characteristic of prac- 
tically every epistle is the use of polite 
salutations, full of endearing names 
and of expressions of love and good 
will. The farewells also are excellent 
expressions of the genuine love which 
the writers bore toward individuals 
and to the churches to whom the 
epistles were addressed. That such 
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love was Christ-centered is always 
strongly in evidence. 

These salutations and farewells are 
remarkable for their comprehensive 
lists of people addressed. They may 
be addressed “to all the saints” or 
simply “to the saints,” and yet they 
frequently mention various influential 
leaders by name. We can readily see 
that the purpose of the writers was to 
create favorable attitudes with all 
groups within the congregations. 

The Apostles also frequently ac- 
knowledged the growth in faith and 
love which the Christians were mak- 
ing. On one occasion Paul credits 
them with a demonstration of faith 


' that was the talk of the world. The 


believers were told that they were 
a select group, a “chosen generation,” 
a “peculiar people,” that should live 
exemplary lives in demonstration of 
the faith which they professed. When 
they did this, the Apostles took note 
of it and gave them credit for it. So, 
for example, they were told that the 
zeal of one congregation was the 
boast of Paul when he addressed 
another congregation. Of course, such 
complimentary statements were really 
true, but it is, nevertheless, good 
public relations to give proper credit 
for success and faithfulness. 

So also a favorable attitude was 
brought about by expressions of con- 
cern for the welfare and health of 
various individuals and congregations. 
While their spiritual welfare occupied 
the chief place in the hopes and 
prayers of the holy writers, they also 
expressed solicitude for the health and 
safety of individuals and of congre- 
gations. 
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How rarely we take the time to 
write to an individual to tell him how 
happy and thankful we are that we 
find his children to be godly, as John 
did in his second epistle; or to write 
to another individual to express our 
joy at hearing that he is walking in 
the truth, as John did in his third 
epistle!) What an impression Paul’s 
letter to Philemon must have made! 
Luke frequently took time out to men- 
tion the fact that there were women 
in the congregations who should be 
recognized as important workers in 
the church. How that must have de- 
lighted them and their husbands in 
an age when women among the Gen- 
tiles were little esteemed! John makes 
much of addressing all the members 
of the congregations from old men on 
down to the children, to indicate his 
concern for all of them. 

All in all, the epistles are master- 
pieces of public relations. Nothing 
seems to have been overlooked in en- 
deavoring to make them appeal and 
to be helpful. 


Ill. INFLUENCES OF EVIDENT 
ATTITUDES 

The attitudes of the early Christians 
constitute another aspect to consider 
in getting an over-all picture of their 
program of public relations. Both in 
the direct assertions and in reading 
between the lines of the New Testa- 
ment, we can feel the enthusiasm of 
the early Christians. They could not 
but speak the things which they had 
seen and heard. They thanked God 
for having accounted them worthy of 
having suffered for His name’s sake. 
They deemed it a privilege to serve 
the elect of God, and they told their 
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congregations that that is the way 
they felt about it. 

Because they thought it a privilege, 
they were willing to labor unceas- 
ingly, to spend and be spent, to under- 
go hardships, to suffer afflictions, dis- 
tresses, stripes, imprisonments, and 
death for the furtherance of the Gos- 
pel. In meekness and humility they 
continued their labors, but never with 
a spirit of apology. As ambassadors 
of the heavenly King they possessed 
almost superhuman boldness and 
courage. 

Knowing this, they were confident 
of ultimate success. They could do all 
things through Christ, who strength- 
ened them. Men marveled at their 
boldness and were impressed with 
their zeal. That zeal seemed to know 
no bounds. There must be no procras- 
tination in their work, for the days 
were evil, and they must redeem 
the time. They must go everywhere 
preaching the Word “with all speed.” 
They had a vital message, and the 
hearers were aware of it. 

If there was a spirit of defeatism 
among them, it certainly never be- 
came evident. What if Paul had to 
write the same things unto them! 
That did not trouble him. The leaders, 
at least, were not bothered by any 
martyr complexes, being ready at any 
time to be delivered if that was the 
will of God. 

In spite of their zeal, however, they 
stood firmly upon principles. Paul 
called a spade a spade even when it 
meant that he had to withstand Peter 
“before them all” in the matter of 
keeping the Ceremonial Law. He 
minced no words in rebuking the Co- 
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rinthian congregation for tolerating 
adultery in their midst. 

Another attitude which must have 
made a profound impression upon 
believers and unbelievers alike was 
the evident eager anticipation with 
which the Apostles and certain of the 
ordinary Christians looked forward to 
their final deliverance. They saw the 
crown of righteousness laid up for 
them. Paul tells us that he had a de- 
sire to depart and to be with Christ. 


IV. INFLUENCES OF THE LOVE AND 
DEVOTION OF THE CHRISTIANS 
Clearly such acts and professions of 

love as are recorded in the Acts of 
the Apostles and in the epistles must 
have drawn the believers into ever 
closer fellowship with one another 
and must have served as a mighty 
magnet to draw the unconverted into 
an interested inquiry of the doctrines 
professed by these Christians. 

We find, for example, that Peter’s 
imprisonment became an occasion for 
incessant prayer in his behalf. How 
triumphantly those Christians must 
have proclaimed the efficacy of prayer 
ever after! Paul invariably attributed 
his deliverances to the intercessory 
prayers of the churches. He con- 
stantly assures them that he makes 
mention of them in his prayers and 
that the Lord will certainly hear those 
prayers. Gratitude was also a prom- 
inent virtue in their relations with one 
another and with God. Paul thanked 
God every time he thought of the 
faith and the love of the congrega- 
tions. When he bade farewell to the 
elders of Ephesus, he led them to the 
seashore, knelt with all of them in 
prayer, and departed. What an im- 
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pression that must have made upon 
his church! 

When Agrippa is almost convinced 
from the Scriptures that Paul is right, 
Paul wishes that Agrippa were not 
only almost but altogether such an 
one as he except for the bonds. Note 
Paul’s love for the king and how he 
still tries to persuade him to accept 
Christ and His forgiveness. Had Paul 
borne a grudge against the jailer at 
Philippi, he would not have prevented 
his suicide. But he loved him and 
wanted to win him for Christ. Could 
it be that this incident endeared 
Philippi especially to the heart of 
Paul? Could it be that that is one of 
the reasons why Paul found there his 
most loyal supporters? 

In financial matters Philippi was 
always at the top. Paul, however, de- 
sired to have the financial burden 
more evenly divided. By urging a 
more equitable distribution of wealth 
he set up an ideal which must have 
found favor in the hearts of the be- 
lievers. The gifts for the brethren in 
Jerusalem, James’ admonition to exer- 
cise real charity, and the Apostles’ 
plea that they be doers of the Word 
and not hearers only, all served to 
establish a pattern of behavior that 
astounded the unbelievers, who could 
not understand why the Christians 
did not run with the world. 

Even on the numerous occasions 
when an Apostle must warn a congre- 
gation, he was cautious to explain that 
it was love that constrained him to 
wam them. When they were to 
blame, the holy writer usually sought 
out some virtue of theirs for which he 
might praise them along with the 
blame. Thus Paul tells the Corin- 
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thians first that they come behind in 
no gift and then proceeds to upbraid 
them for tolerating the adulterer. Nor 
were the leaders proud, but admitted 
their own evil inclinations. 


V. EMPHASIS UPON THE EXALTED 
STATION OF THE CHRISTIAN 

Never did the Apostles permit the 
Christians to lose sight of the exalted 
position of the servant of the Lord, of 
the ambassador of Christ, and of those 
who are laborers together with Him. 
Nor was it the leaders alone that had 
this high rank. The ordinary lowly 
believer was rated as king and priest. 
The minister was merely the steward 
who administered the affairs of God 
for the Christians. 

Exhortations of the Apostles were 
not their own, but were based upon 
the teachings of Jesus and upon the 
Scriptures. No Apostle was to lord it 
over the brethren, but all should serve 
in unity with all humility. 

The office of the ministry was to be 
held by such only as were willing to 
lead exemplary lives, that there might 
be no offense against the Gospel. Paul 
insisted that a bishop must be blame- 
less. Neither should anyone think that 


, Paul as their minister could not be 


sharp on occasion in written word and 
in his speech as well. When he spoke 
the oracles of God, he admitted of no 
gainsaying. In this manner he com- 
manded the respect of all with whom 
he came into contact. He urged that 
things be provided honestly, not only 
in the sight of God, but also in the 
sight of men. When offices were to 
be filled, it was a matter for the con- 
gregations to attend to. This was true, 
for example, in the selection of a suc- 
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cessor to Judas, in the choice of the 
seven deacons, and when decisions 
had to be made with regard to the 
keeping of the Ceremonial Law. 


VI. DEVICES USED TO ATTRACT 
ATTENTION OR TO GAIN A POINT 
There is no finer nor more sensa- 
tional news story than the episode in 
Philippi where Paul and Silas are told 
that they may leave jail. But Paul 
demanded that the magistrates come 
and fetch them out. What a stir that 
must have created! You wouldn't 
expect people to forget about that 
so soon. 


Consider the dramatic setting of 
Paul’s speech on Mars Hill, where he 
begins his address by his reference to 
the unknown-God altar. Or think of 
the equally dramatic scene aboard 
ship in the hurricane when he sat 
down before them all. That he was 
eating was to be to them a sign that 
the danger to their lives was past, that 
the ship indeed would be wrecked, 
but that not a man was to lose his life. 
He certainly knew how to get into the 
news and to place the believers into 
a favorable light. 

Services were frequently held out 
of doors, thus influencing many who 
would never have heard the Gospel 
otherwise. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS OF THE EARLY CHURCH 
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VII. SOME SECRETS OF THEIR 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

We are aware of the fact that their 
greatest successes were possible only 
by means of the Gospel and through 
the operation of the Holy Spirit. 
However, certain techniques used 
among the early Christians also give 
us clues to the secret of their accom- 
plishments. One of these was their 
custom of assigning lesser tasks to 
others so that they might attend to 
the more important work of preaching 
and ministering to the spiritual needs 
of the people. They traveled by what- 
ever means were at their disposal. 
They worked through people who 
came to Jerusalem for the observance 
of the Jewish festivals. Lydia, the 
seller of purple, is gained so that she 
may help to spread the Gospel. 

The epistles are usually followed by 
personal contact on the part of the 
Apostles or of one of their representa- 
tives. So they make missionary jour- 
neys and keep moving about. 

We may say, then, that there was 
hardly a means at the disposal of the 
early Christians that they did not use 
to advertise their Church and their 
faith. Success was inevitable under 
such conditions. Their public rela- 
tions program was a vital and func- 
tioning part of their work. 


A TraceEpy, BuT TRUE. — Here are some of the most influential tenets of 
teacher education over the past fifty years: there is no eternal truth; there is 
no absolute moral law; there is no God. Yet all of history has taught us that 
the denial of these ultimates, the placement of man or state at the core of 
the universe, results in a paralyzing mass selfishness; and the first signs of it 
are already frighteningly evident. — Szymour Sr. Joun in The Saturday 


Review. 


An Inga. — The true aim of everyone who aspires to be a teacher should 
be, not to impart his own opinions, but to kindle minds. — F. W. Rosertson. 


The Basic Curriculum in General Education 
and in Teacher Training 


ALFRED SCHMIEDING 


PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS 


At a recent meeting of leaders in 
teacher education, it was generally 
agreed that the prospective elemen- 
tary teacher, taking a four-year col- 
lege program, should spend about 
one third of his time on general edu- 
cation, one third on subject matter, 
and one third on professional training. 

If we agree that this is about the 
right proportion, we immediately face 
several pertinent questions. 

What is general education? 


What kind of subject matter should 
be offered and required? 

What do we mean by professional 
education? 

Before discussing these questions 
directly, I should like to propose that 
we do not confuse sitting in class with 
learning and getting an education. 
Since we include religion and music 
in our curriculum and the services of 
our teachers are so varied, we are in 
danger of wanting to give and require 
more courses than the standard set by 
colleges and universities. Such a pol- 
icy encourages academic spoon-feed- 
ing. The number of courses the stu- 
dent carries as well as the number of 
periods he sits in class will, if ex- 
cessive, tend toward superficiality. 
A broad education and a smattering 
of many things are not the same. 

It is also important to note that, 
even above academic know-how, we 
need academic honesty. This honesty 
should be reflected in the catalog and 
other publications of the school and in 


the recruitment and public-relations 
program as well. If schools make 
claims which are not substantiated in 
reality, they are justifiably subject to 
severe criticism. Church-related col- 
leges, above all others, should not be 
caught in such obliquity. It is dam- 
aging to the entire program of Chris- 
tian education and marks an institu- 
tion unfavorably in the eyes of 
upright educational leaders. 


GENERAL EDUCATION 


Returning now to the curricular 
structure itself, we raise the problem 
of the nature of general education, 
in our case Christian general educa- 
tion. General education is today often 
thought of as making up the first two 
years of the liberal arts college. While 
we may consider the junior college, 
when part of a four-year school, as 
largely an institution of general edu- 
cation, actually general education 
should not terminate as long as 
we live. 

When we try to spot the courses 
for general education, we can gain 
something by an examination of the 
offerings and requirements of other 
institutions of higher learning, but 
we need more than that to look to 
our own faculty and ask, What is it 
capable of and what is its eventual 
potentiality? A second question is, 
What does the faculty think Chris- 
tian general education should be? 
Our own plan may be different from 
other schools. We should be particu- 
larly careful not to transplant uncrit- 
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ically the plan of some large uni- 
versity to our smaller colleges. 

In selecting courses for general ed- 
ucation, we would avoid two errors. 
We need, first, to consider adversely 
the feeling, “Oh, this is only a survey 
course. Anybody can teach a survey 
course.” Survey courses require plan- 
ning, preparation, skill, and a broad- 
minded approach. A second error 
which we need to avoid is that the 
subject-matter specialist may impose 
the rigid discipline of his specializa- 
tion upon general education courses, 
or he may be so narrow as to look 
with disdain upon other fields of 
knowledge. Or if he is still a young 
graduate student or a youthful recent 
Ph. D., he may feel sorry for himself 
that he must now waste his scholar- 
ship on immature people. All of these 
tend to give general education ulcers. 

Christian general education may be 
defined as an attempt to establish 
five basic relationships: 

The Christian’s relationship to God 

His relationship to self 

His relationship to man 

His relationship to the world 

of ideas 

His relationship to things 

A general education which em- 
bodies these will include courses in 
religion, humanities, communication 
skills, music, art, science, and social 
studies. If we are concerned with 
interrelating these fields of knowl- 
edge, and we should be, we will also 
provide courses in philosophy and 
psychology, courses which cut across 
all fields, but, more important, they 
help to relate the materials to self. 
The religion courses occupy the key- 
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spot in the whole structure. Without 
them the student would soon find 
himself in a situation similar to 
George Wills’ Alice in Bibleland. 

_ At this point a more detailed state- 
ment of general education entices us, 
but for the sake of brevity we must 
be on our way. 


SUBJECT MATTER SEQUENCES 


Subject matter sequences need jus- 
tification for the training of elemen- 
tary teachers more so than for train- 
ing secondary-school teachers. For 
our purpose the sequences should be 
broader than for liberal arts colleges 
generally. But there is a disadvantage 
in broad sequences, too. They may 
be so broad that the student may 
take mostly introductory courses. 
A sequence should have a minimum 
of three advanced senior college 
courses, all of which require lower- 
level prerequisites. 

The sequences must also be con- 
sidered in relation to economy as 
well as the preparation of the faculty. 
A small college, any college for that 
matter, cannot offer a flock of se- 
quences, regardless of the number of 
students available. To do so would 
not be wise economy. Nor should 
a sequence be opened until qualified 
faculty members are available or pro- 
curable at an early date. Sequences 
may be enriched, without additional 
cost, if certain courses are alternated 
over a period of two years. 

In addition to these problems, the 
institution faces the question: From 
which area would the greatest benefit 
be derived for our Church? I suppose 
we would all include religion, music, 
and English for first consideration. 


history, geography, ; 
ciology, pie cl kG 
Sequences are justifiable for our 
teacher-training curriculum oan at 
least four counts: They give the ste- 
dent an opportunity for election. 
They provide him the for 
adyanced work in a field of his choiee. 
They provide us with a more vers- 
tile body of teachers. And. finally, 
they give faculty and students an 
opportunity to apply Christian faith 
and life to more advanced study in 
one area of the Hberal arts. 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES 

In the field of professional educa- 
tion we catch the full force af the 
crosscurrent of educational theories 
and: philosophies. Touched by con- 
ditioning, bitten by experimentalism, 
infected by naturalism, and pushed 
overboard by a jittery functionalism, 
we try to walk in several directions 
all at one time. We say, “The child 
learns by doing,” with an avidity as 
if the child did not leam from in- 
formation, from example, from read- 
ing, from memorizing, from merely 
thinking. Dewey may not have meant 
it that way, but his followers too fre- 
quently carry on as if the child 
learned only from big muscle doing. 

It is clear that the Lutheran edu- 
cator must regard all of these ap- 
proaches and their by-play with a 
considerable degree of reserve. And 
certainly we must examine all of them 
from the point of view of our Chris- 
tian faith and life. We hold that man 
has intelligence. a conscience, the 
power to will, and a purpose far 
beyond Paviov's dogs. We must re- 
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it cultivates the Meal im the natural, 


When the ileal and the real in 


a baby. Both mother and child were _ 


doing well, The husband was asked _ 
“Who delivered 8°" He admitted he © 
did. But how ceald he? Te ths 
ion the hushand 
“I read all about 2 im a beak” 
The proposal made here & that in 
our 
be a balance in theory and practice, — 
in knowing, thinking, and doing. We © 
should not be so caught by the con 
theories as to held that only 
is worth anything whatseever. Hf we 
assume that practice is the whele of 
it, we shall narrow down the student's _ 
point of view to a fraction of what it — 
ought to be. Theory has the purpose 
of giving a bread of 
clarifying thinking, 
certain practices to begin with, of | 
foretelling results—we might even 
say of certain unwanted | 
consequences. We say, “The proof of 
the pudding is in the eating thereof” 
A wise man may, because of his” 


health, not find it wise te eat the 
finest pudding exhibited at the county | 


courses there should — 


perspective, af 
ef eliminating 
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fair or even the State fair. We can 
assume that a student trained by 
practice alone will be narrow, de- 
pendent, and device-minded. 

The intent here is not to eliminate 
practice, nor to belittle it, but to keep 
it in its place and to surround it by 
theory, thinking, and evaluation. 

Turning now to another aspect of 
the professional teacher training, we 
come to the selection and placement 
of courses. In the four-year curricu- 
lum, education courses belong largely 
in the senior college. If they are too 
far removed from actual practice, 
they lose much of their effectiveness. 
Yet as the student comes to our 
teachers colleges, he is anxious to 
get his professional training under 
way at once. He is often disappointed 
that he must wait almost two years 
for it. He may take several profes- 
sional courses in his sophomore year. 
Fortunately, here general psychology 
serves both general and professional 
education. 

Perhaps we can bridge this gap 
best by orientation periods, separate 
chapel talks, and similar devices. One 
of the best opportunities presents it- 
self in the composition courses. It is 
always a happy occasion when stu- 
dents who have been assigned a com- 
position by the English instructor 
barge into my office for help on some 
problem in education or psychology. 
This suggests that our instructors 
in general education and subject se- 
quences can make useful contribu- 
tions toward the professional training 
of the student all along the line. 

Somewhere in this discussion we 
should call attention to the skills in 
sacred music required of the Lutheran 
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teacher. This is one of the most press- 
ing problems of all. Four years is a 
relatively short time in which to do 
the teaching and learning job. Time 
does not permit a fuller discussion at 
this point. 

May we point out, finally, that the 
curriculum is merely an instrument, 
a concentration of thought and action. 
The center of the training effort is 
the student. What changes shall be 
brought about in him? What course 
shall be pursued so that he can be- 
come an effective worker in Christian 
education? How can he, as a re- 
deemed child of God, keep his bal- 
ance? How can he become sure of 
himself, being surrounded by con- 
flicting trends? How can he avoid 
the pitfalls of a cold, restrictive meas- 
ured memoriter approach to teaching 
and learning and also escape the 
snares of a jittery functionalism? 

Our need is for a teacher who is 
a penitent, humble child of God, who 
has attained maturity and balance, 
who is not unduly frustrated by child- 
hood fixations and inferiorities, nor 
by present failures, that is, has an 
adequate frustration tolerance, who 
feels secure in God’s love, and whose 
greatest mission in life is to tell to 
others the Gospel of God’s great love 
for sinful mankind. 


PINPOINT SPECIALIZATION 


The demand for specialized serv- 
ices made on our teachers is a con- 
stant problem. Conferences, synod- 
ical committees, pressure groups, and 
individuals ask continually: “Why 
don’t our teachers learn to do this? 
Why don’t they learn to do that?” 


Recently a request came to us to put 
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in a required course in school admin- 
istration. Another asks, “What are 
you doing about youth work?” A pas- 
tor says: “The man you sent us last 
year is a good man. We recommend 
that you place him elsewhere.” An- 
other pastor says: “Why don't our 
normal schools produce organists? 
Synod spends much money on mu- 
sic. Is there something abnormal 
going on?” A principal says: “The 
man you sent us was supposed to take 
care of physical education. Why 
don’t you train our teachers in such 
matters rather than in the humanities 
or in philosophy or in theory? What 
good is an education if you can’t make 
use of it?” Still another group says: 
“It’s about time you put in a sequence 
in shopwork.” 

The most disheartening feeling 
about all of this pleading is that 
many of the requests are justified. 
But the assumption made by many 
alumni that the teachers college still 
does things in the same way in which 
it did them when he graduated is 
not justified. 

If all of the requests were met, it 
would mean a severe curtailment of 
general education, subject matter se- 
quences, and basic professional train- 
ing. We should then no longer be 
known as teachers colleges, but 
should again be called normal schools. 

Turning now to the more specific 
points mentioned, we may say, first 
of all, that a training in administration 
at the expense of training the candi- 
date as a teacher and an educator 
would be unfortunate. If the ad- 
ministrator is not a teacher, what 
would he administrate? The sugges- 
tion may be made that at least a 
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beginning survey course should be 
required. The difficulty with this 
suggestion is we have too many orien- 
tation courses in our curriculum now. 
The observation should also be made 
that educational administration is al- 
most entirely a matter of graduate 
work. And, finally, if the student is 
trained as a teacher, if he learns to 
live and work with people, the best 
possible beginning is made for admin- 
istration. The administration courses 
I took did little or nothing about 
either. 

With reference to youth work, we 
have to admit that the postconfirma- 
tion age has always been a dark era 
in our congregational life. Sporadic 
efforts here and there have been com- 
mendable enough. We speak glibly 
of “youth counselors.” Is it realized 
what it means to develop youth coun- 
selors? Presumably a student would 
be better equipped to be a youth 
counselor if he had a minimum of 
twelve credit hours in psychology and 
more in Bible than by another survey 
course. But youth work is a pressing 
problem. Intensive and realistic study 
by all concerned is necessary. Let us 
beware of persons, however, who al- 
ready have a cure-all. 

We could approach the problem of 
music by an institutional policy of 
admitting only those male students 
who have musical ability. What 
would that do to our problem of 
supply and demand? The suggestion 
appears dangerous. Or we could sep- 
arate music from teaching and train 
organists and choir directors sepa- 
rately. Recently I visited a large 
church of another denomination 
which had an organist of world re- 
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nown. I am sure he was paid a hand- 
some salary. When I asked the church 
secretary: “Who is in charge of relig- 
ious education?” her response was, 
“A theological student, an intern.” 
To separate music from teaching in 
our Synod would appear to me to be 
a most dangerous policy. Those who 
have observed such a policy find that 
congregations will spend liberally for 
music and be crassly niggardly in 
providing for religious instructions. 
We should also raise the uneasy ques- 
tion: What will eventually become of 
our concept of church music if we 
remove it from the close proximity 
of theology? Perhaps our present 
policy is preferable for long-range 
effect, after all. 

It seems to me that our program in 
physical education has improved re- 
markably in recent years. We have, 
of course, not done nearly enough to 
satisfy the enthusiast. 

A brief comment on shop courses 
is called for. To me it has always 
appeared to be a foreshortened policy 
to advocate shop courses for the Lu- 
theran elementary school. If we were 
custodial institutions, it would be 
otherwise. The behavior or learning 
problem child can often profit from 
shop courses. Yet thoughtful parents 
will make supreme efforts to keep 
their child out of the so-called pre- 
vocational schools as long as they can. 
And I must confess that I have aided 
and abetted such parents. Trying to 
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solve a personality problem by shop 
courses is no more than a temporary 
escape. It seems to me, too, that shop 
courses in the elementary school are 
taking one more opportunity away 
from parents to make the home at- 
tractive for their child. A workshop 
in a home often brings father and son 
together when nothing else will. 

If, however, we think of arts and 
handicrafts as an integral part of 
elementary education, my enthusiasm 
runs away with me. I should like to 
see an arts and crafts room or nook 
in every Lutheran school. If with it 
we have a creative and a permissive 
teacher, we have the setting for some- 
thing worthwhile even if the teacher 
has never had shop courses. We must 
remember, too, that industry has sel- 
dom been complimentary about the 
results of shop courses, even in high 
school. It seems to me that our 
teachers colleges have made remark- 
able progress in the arts and handi- 
crafts area in the last decade. 

There are certain basic areas which 
should be the heart of the curriculum 
in a four-year teachers college. If we 
cut too deeply into these areas by 
a popular interpretation of “the child 
learns by doing,” we may lose im- 
mensely more than we gain. Beyond 
that we must look to peripheral 
courses, workshops, extracurricular 
activities, institutes, in-service train- 
ing, and, in some fields, to graduate 
work for training in specialized areas 


Boost For RE.icion. —It is leadership in religious knowledge, and 
even more, religious experience — not increased industrial might, not more 
research facilities, certainly not these things by themselves — of which we 


now have a most gaping need. 


Natuan M. Pusey, President, Harvard University 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
Edited by Tueo. G. STELZER 


Music in the 


May we omit music when teaching 
many grades in one room? Ought we 
to omit any subject in a multigrade 
situation? Evidence that music is 
actually forgotten in some one-room 
schools is still coming. Since there 
is a direct ratio between the number 
of schools and the number of grades 
taught, the problem might well be 
studied. The report for 1953 to 1954 
shows this: 


Rooms: 1 2 83 4.5 6 7 8plus 
Schools: 288 320 206 123 102 49 29 41 


This would indicate that of the 1,158 
Lutheran schools listed, 937 have four 
rooms, or fewer, while only 221 
schools have five rooms or more. The 
problem of the mixed school is there- 
fore a real one, if we may call it 
a problem. At the outset of this dis- 
cussion let the writer say that he 
taught eight grades in one room, 
a church basement, for the first ten 
years of his experience. It is neces- 
sary and possible to teach the fine 
arts in such a situation. 

The goals to be attained in school 
music were reviewed in the February 
issue of LurHERAN EpucaTIon. These 
goals apply to music education, what- 
ever may be the alignment of grades. 
The problem is one of procedure, 
motivation, judgment in the attain- 
ment of like goals. This calls for the 
cultivation of the ability to husband 
one’s time. In striving for these goals 
the teacher is in some danger of over- 
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looking the beginner or of boring the 
capable. Either extreme is to be 
avoided. We have here a develop- 
mental process of overlapping, inte- 
grating, overlearning, most fascinat- 
ing to the inventive, imaginative 
teacher. The interaction between 
grades comes to its full advantage 
in building appreciations, understand- 
ings, and skills in music. 

How can we teach the little ones 
without boring the older children? 
Some teachers divide classes regu- 
larly. For those so disposed we offer 
no suggestions to the contrary. If 
a teacher has evolved a plan which 
brings success, let him continue. 
There is no “one way” procedure. 
It is possible and delightful, however, 
to learn how to combine the grades. 
Many little children sing well before 
school age. These little musicians 
need to learn how to co-operate with 
others in the new group situation. 
A few children may find the use of 
the voice in song a new and strange 
experience. It is for these few that 
we need to use a minute or two each 
day for tuning: sustaining, moving, 
and matching tones until all are clear. 
Here the older children may help in 
two ways. They may sustain a tone 
as a model, or walk lightly about the 
room to listen to their little brothers 
and sisters, helping them to find their 
voices. A little practice will bring 
about the proper understanding and 
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co-operation. This phase of the lesson 
had better be limited to one or two 
minutes. 

The rote song phase is virtually 
permanent in the one-room school. 
Older children may assist by recalling 
rote songs and by presenting them for 
the new children to learn in the same 
manner as a teacher would present 
them. The teacher enters to keep 
things moving and under control. 
Also older children may read at sight 
some new rote songs which the little 
ones will learn by rote. This proce- 
dure is good training for both levels, 
for readers and listeners. The pro- 
cedure used in individual singing, 
where one child sings a phrase while 
others repeat, is most helpful in a 
mixed group. Here, too, the indi- 
vidual may read a phrase; if correctly 
done, the entire room repeats; if in- 
correctly read, the next reader sings 
the phrase. This combining of several 
levels of ability can become very in- 
teresting and helpful to all. 

Note reading is sometimes attained 
more rapidly in a one-room school 
than in situations where each grade 
is taught separately. The fast learner 
is not retarded by classmates; the 
slow learner is not unduly prodded. 
Each child may more readily learn at 
its own pace. It is altogether probable 
that an upper grade may need review 
in reading. This practice is practically 
assured to each child at its own level. 
Beginning children listen while others 
read. Then they repeat with the 
readers. Thus rote and note singing 
are fused. 

Part singing will be self-motivating 
as the years roll on. Each new year 
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will make the children more anxious 
to sing the old songs better than last 
year and to learn new songs more 
beautiful and, perhaps, more difficult 
than the old ones. Again, the com- 
bination must be worked out with 
skill and ingenuity. While the readers 
read phrases in parts, nonreaders 
listen and follow the printed page in 
accordance with their ability. As time 
marches on, many of the beginners 
will notice the musical symbols and 
build valuable associations for readi- 
ness to learn more.. The listeners are 
invited to sing by rote as soon as they 
catch the tune. Let us not overlook 
the possibility that a child with a 
lower range may as well sing parts 
other than the melody. In this phase 
of the work we can use the fine co- 
operation of the older children. There 
should be a spirit of mutual confi- 
dence, ever ready to be helpful in 
the attainment of goals. 

Service singing is one of the most 
effective motivators on the list. When 
congregations have been trained to 
love their house of worship, the sing- 
ing of well-trained children’s choirs is 
a joy. For this reason teachers will do 
well to prepare a simple three-part 
song for services as early in the school 
year as possible. It will motivate for 
greater attention and_ participation, 
since parents have a way of letting 
the children know how much they 
enjoyed their singing. We say “en- 
joyed,” since there is a greater joy 
in the parents than the mere conso- 
nance of musical sounds. These har- 
monies coming from _ well-trained 
children’s choirs are unique in their 
beauty. Greater is the joy of parents 
in the thought that their children are 
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believing the same divine truths as 
taught through the ages. This deeper 
joy is part of worship. Many are the 
prayers of thanksgiving by parents 
moved by the voices of their own 
children. The mixed school has this 
decided advantage that enough hold- 
overs stabilize the choir, making early 
appearances more likely. Thus the 
newcomers are partakers of the joy- 
making for their parents also. 

Radio broadcasts are another av- 
enue of publicity for the school as 
well as an outlet for expression of 
talent. The frequency of invitation to 
broadcast seems to be directly pro- 
portional to the excellence of singing. 
Many one-room schools have standing 
invitations to broadcast, and the tele- 
casts are developing. The novelty of 
the one-room school with its little tots 
and big brothers and sisters is quite 
apparent. Now that telecasting is be- 
coming more general, let us be on the 
alert for opportunities to appear. Get 
out from under the bushel basket onto 
a candlestick with your light. 

Rhythm bands and programs tend 
to be enhanced when a wider age 
group is available. The older children 
may well take the tuned instruments 
and more difficult rhythms, while the 
younger and less capable indulge in 
responses less intricate. Harmonica 
bands thrive in mixed schools because 
of the longer tenure of its members. 
The active school will continue to 
interest a growing congregation. 

Appreciation comes with participa- 
tion. Listening, however, can be fun. 
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For this reason the teacher in a mixed 
school will provide many opportun- 
ities for the children to listen dis- 
criminatingly to better music of the 
world in general and of the Church 
in particular. Playing or singing for 
the children is a wonderful incentive. 
Parents who can play will enjoy per- 
forming for the school. Each com- 
munity must be developed according 
to its potentialities and needs. A one- 
room school may actually prove to be 
an advantage as the activities develop. 

In view of the many schools which 
are limited to one, two, or three 
rooms, we feel that a word of en- 
couragement should be written on 
the possibilities in music. What 
seems to be a handicap may actually 
be the advantage we have been look- 
ing for, co-operation toward ever bet- 
ter achievement. This will carry over 
to living together. 


Music Reviews 


Orcan Music 


J. Fischer & Bro., 119 West 40th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

SIX AMERICAN ORGAN PIECES. No. 
8781. $2.00. 

THREE BELL PRELUDES for Organ. By 
E. A. Hovdesven. No. 8804. $1.00. 


For an occasional deviation from the 
characteristic chorale prelude these publica- 
tions contain relatively easy but well-written 
voluntaries worth trying. They may be what 
you have been looking for. 

In planning cantatas for next Lent, try: 


THE CROSS OF CHRIST, a cantata by 
Donald R. Rommé. No. 8752. $1.50. 


TUG. 


Worp Power. — We are living in a world that is striving desperately to 
pull things together, and yet, so often, we misunderstand each other when we 
use the same words. — LyMan Bryson, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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Observations. — Teaching is a profession. 
What is meant by a profession? An inter- 
esting answer is provided by W. C. Trow 
in the article “Teaching as a Profession” in 
the University of Michigan School of Edu- 
cation Bulletin, XVI (November, 1944), 20 
to 23. He states that there are four chief 
attributes of a profession. These are 
(1) knowledge, (2) research, (3) tech- 
niques, and (4) judgment. Due weight 
must be given to all four, the author states, 
since an overemphasis on one or two, to the 
neglect of the others, produces an imbalance 
both in preparation and in practice. The 
L. E. A. invites your participation in the de- 
velopment of (2) research. 

Research is concerned with the sources of 
professional knowledge. It is not too likely 
that the average teacher would find time or 
opportunity to conduct scientific research on 
educational problems in his classroom, but 
we do know that local circuits and study 
groups are trying to solve professional prob- 
lems. The continuing flow of new ideas, the 
dissemination of research, is one of the ob- 
jectives of the Lutheran Education Associa- 
tion. At the April meeting of the L.E. A. 
Executive Council a motion was passed to 
ask educators in local circuits for descrip- 
tions of local studies now being made in the 
field of Christian education. It is also our 
objective to “stimulate the latent power of 
the Church’s teaching personnel.” This 
column also invites the reader to send in- 
formation regarding special research which 
is now being carried out by individuals and 
by groups. The L.E.A. Editorial Com- 
mittee is anxious to help publish investiga- 
tions which add to the tctal knowledge of 
content and process in the area of Christian 
education. : 

Welcome! — Professor Rudolf Wald- 
schmidt, Valparaiso University, has been 
appointed to succeed Dr. Herbert Umbach 
as Valpo representative on the L. E. A. Exe- 
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cutive Board. Mr. Waldschmidt is Assistant 

Professor of Psychology at Valpo. 
Convention Notes. — John J. Socha, chair- 

man of the Arrangements Committee, an- 

nounces that St. Louis is ready to receive 

L. E. A. and P. T. L. members with the tra- 

ditional St. Louis hospitality. The conven- 

tion will take place on the campus of Con- 
cordia Seminary, where the chapel and the 
spacious rooms of Graduate Hall will serve 
as principal meeting rooms. The annual con- 
vention banquet will be served in the De 

Soto Hotel. Here are the pertinent facts: 

Event: 12th Annual Convention of Lutheran 
Education Association and the National 
Lutheran Parent-Teacher League, a de- 
partment of the L. E. A. 

Place: Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. 

Dates: July 8 and 9. 

Reservations for meals and housing: Dead- 
line, June 15. Write: John J. Socha, 
Chairman, 1455 70th Street, St. Louis 
14, Mo. 

Convention Theme: 
Goals.” 

The convention program appeared in the 
May issue of LUTHERAN EpucATION. Copies 
of it were sent to all members of the L. E. A. 
and the P. T. L. A brief glance will indicate 
that addresses, panels, buzz sessions, and 
forums will provide the avenues for rich 
stimulation by capable speakers. Plan now 
to attend. 

A Suggestion: Are you planning your 1954 
to 1955 school budget? Are you interested 
in “growing professionally”? More and more 
local Boards of Education are sending in 
a blanket membership to the L.E. A. for 
all faculty members. Your teachers will re- 
ceive copies of LuTHERAN EpucaTION and 
all L. E. A. materials, and they will also en- 
courage research in Christian education. 
Place this item on the agenda of your next 
board meeting. 


“Reaching Toward 


CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 
Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available to you. 
The prices listed are the current list prices. 


Contributors: John F, Choitz, Herbert H. Gross, Arvin Hahn, Theodore Kuehnert, Paul 
T. Luebke, Morella Mensing. 


BOOKS 


RELIGION 


GROWING IN CHRIST. An Exposition of Luther's Small Catechism. Illustrated by 
George Kuhasz and Harry Tillson. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1953. 
296 pages. $1.50. 


GROWING IN CHRIST WORKBOOK. By Edwin Jiede. St. Louis: Concordia Publish- 
ing House, 1953. 70 pages. 50 cents. 


This catechism and workbook have been needed for a long time. The committee has 
done an excellent piece of work in bringing the summary of Christian doctrine into the 
language of the American child. The words are simple enough and used often enough for 
children to understand what is being said. 

The illustrations make the book very attractive and interesting. 

The workbook has been done by a veteran workbook builder. 

If you have not yet introduced this catechism in your school, it is high time you did. 
Your children will enjoy this catechism and will grasp the Christian concepts easily. 

J.C. 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


PRIMARY SOCIAL STUDIES. By Norman J. Rogers. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing 
House, 1953. 101 pages. $1.00. 


Primary Social Studies is a compilation of units intended to give primary grade children 
some understanding of the world in which they live. The ten units are simple and well- 
organized, each having an Introduction, Objectives, Suggested Approaches, Organization of 
Study Materials, and Selected References. These units cover such topics as The Home, 
School, Church, Farm, Our Foods, Clothing, Cold and Hot Lands, etc. References of use 
to both teacher and pupil are found at the end of each unit. 

Three factors tend to make this book of special value to Lutheran school teachers. 
(1) All of the units exhibit great flexibility with respect to time allotment. Materials may 
either be added or omitted without interrupting the continuity. Thus this book is equally 
adaptable in a one-room and in an eight-room school. (2) The book is designed for prac- 
tical use and is devoid of theoretical discussion, which might diminish its usefulness. In the 
light of the manifold duties expected of most Lutheran teachers this quality should be 
a positive factor. (3) The book contains repeated reference to “the Christian view of life.” 
Practical illustrations with reference to incorporating religious principles into the teaching 
of the primary social studies are very helpful. 

More attention might have been given to suggesting specific films or filmstrips for use 
with each unit in the light of the current stress in this direction on the primary level. 
In spite of this shortcoming, however, this book deserves the attention of every primary 
teacher in our system. A. H. 
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EMOTIONAL ADJUSTMENT: A KEY TO GOOD CITIZENSHIP. By Elmer W. Pfleger 
and Grace L. Weston. Detroit: Wayne University Press, 1958. 152 pages. $3.50. 


SCHOOLS AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF GOOD CITIZENS. By Stanley Dimond. 
Detroit: Wayne University Press, 1953. 215 pages. $3.50. 


These volumes represent the second and third reports of the Citizenship Education 
Study of the Detroit Public Schools and Wayne University. The first report, A Curriculum 
for Citizenship, was reviewed in the June, 1953, issue of LurHeran EDUCATION. 

Citizenship, as the term is used in these volumes, implies more than a knowledge of 
the structure of government and of rights and privileges of citizens. It includes “. . . all 
the relations which the individual has with his government and with all other individuals 
and groups in his society” (Pflieger and Weston, p. xiii). The former volume, as indicated 
by the title, is based on the thesis that emotional adjustment is a significant determiner of 
the quality of citizenship. The first section of the book develops the thesis and presents 
supporting evidence from the study. Section B describes various practices used by schools 
associated with the study to facilitate emotional adjustment. Interesting and highly read- 
able, this section describes case studies using such techniques as interviews, tests, check- 
lists, anecdotal records, sociometrics, community surveys, and the like. Further, it deals with 
ordinary classroom practices which show promise of promoting good mental health. Sec- 
tion C outlines fifteen “guideposts for schools to improve citizenship.” This section sum- 
marizes the major emphases of the book, pointing out also the need for teachers them- 
selves to enjoy good mental health and for continual evaluation of schools and classroom 
practices. 

Dr. Dimond’s book, the final report of the study, gives a concise summary of the entire 
study. He describes the purposes, the setting, and the methods used in the attempt to 
improve citizenship and summarizes the conclusions based on the study. A listing of the 
major conclusions will point out that this study carries implications which are pertinent 
for every educator: (1) The emotional adjustment of pupils is the most important factor 
in the quality of citizenship of boys and girls. (2) Schools are teaching effectively the 
ideals of American democracy, but there is need for greater understanding of democracy 
as a way of life and for participation in democratic activities. (3) Schools are not giving 
sufficient attention to the consideration of alternative solutions for social problems, to 
evaluating evidence, to analyzing propaganda, to critical thinking, to studying contemporary 
affairs. (4) The effectiveness of schools as agents for citizenship education depends, in large 
degree, upon the unity and teamwork of the faculties and their willingness to seek im- 
provement (pages 208—11). 

This study was carried on exclusively in public schools in which there is no religious 
instruction and no attempt to integrate religious faith and life. Obviously, therefore, these 
reports overlook the part which religion can play in the development of good mental health 
and of good citizenship. The Christian educator, however, will find the implications and 
results of this study readily applicable to his own situation. Every educator interested in 
the development of good citizenship (and who isn’t?) should become familiar with these 
books. | sheet Wea 


THE LIVING U.S. CONSTITUTION. Presented with Historical Notes by Saul K. Padover. 
A Mentor Book, 1953. 176 pages. 35 cents. 
This book contains valuable information on the Constitution. A history of the document 
describes the conflict and the people involved in formulating the document. 
The book also contains a text of the Constitution, twelve significant Supreme Court 
decisions to show how the Constitution is interpreted. 
A valuable index of the Constitution forms Part IV of the book. 


THE HISTORY OF THE WORLD IN TWO HUNDRED AND FORTY PAGES. By Rene 
Sedillot. ‘Translated from the French by Gerard Hopkins. A reprint of a Harcourt 
Brace publication. 253 pages with index. New York. A Mentor Book. 35 cents. 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By Franklin Escher, Jr. A new Signet 
Key Book. New York. New American Library of World Literature. 160 pages. 
25 cents. 
This is called a readable biography of a nation. jaG 


SOcIOLOGY 


MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY. By Ray E. Baber. New York: McGraw-Hill Co., Inc. 
(Second Edition), 1953. 719 pages. $6.00. 


This college textbook presents an analysis of the family in modern society. Its approach 
is a survey of the American family in transition since Colonial times. The author stresses 
the structure and functions of the family and on the basis of carefully selected data shows 
the impact of changing trends in our basic social institution. Marriage regulations in the 
various States, mate selection and courtship, husband-wife relationships, parent-child inter- 
action, and divorce are some of the major topics discussed. 

The avowed purpose of the book is to supply guidance to the student by a presentation 
of sociological and psychological analysis of the family. However, the author cautions the 
student not to be satisfied with merely receiving guidance, but calls attention to the necessity 
of self-guidance. He points out: “The fair weather student wants only “good advice’; the 
all-weather student is willing to think.” 

The book deserves consideration as a basic text or a supplementary text for a college 
course on the Family. AILS 


GuMANCE 


CHILD CARE AND GUIDANCE. By Helen Goodspeed, Esther Mason, and Elizabeth 
Woods. Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1953. Revision. 278 pages. 

Anyone who is interested in how children live and grow ought to find this book most 
interesting and a real challenge. 

The book, a complete revision, is designed to serve as a text for students of child 
development and at the same time as a ready reference and guide for parents of children 
from birth until early adolescence. The authors have purposely avoided any introduction 
of psychological theories that may confuse the beginning teacher or the inexperienced 
parents. 

The convenient division of the text into four parts makes for easy reading and quick 
reference. The little story happenings from real life situations make the book not only 
informative but fun to read. 

Part I places emphasis upon the place and position a young child occupies in the 
family circle and upon the influence of the family upon the child and his personality growth. 

In Part II the authors have presented in detailed form a study of the infant himself — 
his needs, adequate care, and his many phases of growth. Actual photographs and charts 
add interest to the data and pertinent information. 


Parents should find Part III particularly enlightening and extremely encouraging 
inasmuch as this chapter serves as a fair, though arbitrary, ruler and measure of normal 
growth. It can help parents ascertain, to a certain degree, how their children are pro- 
gressing through the many stages of development. 

Teachers will find Part IV especially interesting. This chapter is a fine and complete 
review of the traits and characteristics of the average school-age child. Here again actual 
photographs of children at play and work help make the book not only profitable, but 
pleasurable reading. 

At the end of the book we find excellent references for further study and also a selected 
list of books for children. M. M. 
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ARTS AND CRAFTS 


HANDCRAFTS FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. By Frank C. Moore, Carl H. Ham- 
burger, and Anna-Laura Kingzett. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1958. 324 
pages. $5.00. 


For those who are seriously concerned about handcrafts, this book is a “must.” 

After devoting four chapters to generalizations pertaining to the purpose of handcrafts 
and the administration of handcraft programs, the author in the remainder of the book 
presents paper crafts, novelty crafts, ceramic crafts, woodcrafts, art metal crafts, textile 
crafts, graphic art crafts, and leather crafts. 

Each project is discussed according to the following pattern: materials needed, tools 
needed, skills used, and procedure. 

The illustrations are simple and clear. 

A grade placement of individual projects is suggested. 

Although the book is designed for elementary schools and teachers’ colleges, it obviously 
has value also for playground and camp directors, H.G 


THE BOOK OF ARTS AND CRAFTS. By Marguerite Ickis and Reba Selden Esh. New 
York: Association Press. 275 pages. $4.95. 

This book, its copyright controlled by the National Board of Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, is designed for use by directors of summer playgrounds and camps, teachers, 
therapists, and homemakers. Craft projects requiring the manipulation of wood, leather, 
metal, plastics, paper, textiles, and clay are presented. 

After an introductory statement, the following aspects of crafts are discussed: crafts 
in the home (woodworking, pottery, stencils, etc.), crafts for personal adornment (sandals, 
jewelry, belts, etc.), crafts for camps and playgrounds (puppets, musical instruments, 
lanterns, etc.), crafts for little children (dolls, paper bag projects, gifts, etc.), crafts for 
special needs (party decorations, ornaments, paper tricks, etc. ). 

The descriptions of the 1,000 plus projects are clear and the 500 plus illustrations are 
simple. 

It is a credit to this book to have a functional as well as an alphabetic index. 

H. G. 


HOBBY FUN BOOK. For Grade School Boys and Girls. A Seahorse Fun Book. By 
Margaret O. Hyde and Frances W. Keene. Pelham, New York: The Seahorse 
Press, 1952. 128 pages. $1.00. 

Some children have “collecting” hobbies. Such hobbies may have some merit. How- 
ever, there are also “creative” hobbies, and these are the kind this book seeks to promote. 
The hobbies described are related to such diverse subjects as the care of pets, indoor 
gardens, modeling, painting, air, chemistry, electricity, water, and paper. In many instances 
a scientific principle is demonstrated. 

The materials presented are designed for the elementary school child. The projects 
surely look like those that could be fun. H.G 


TEXTBOOKS 


YOU AND YOUR WORLD. Grade 7. $2.96. 


YOU AND YOUR INHERITANCE. Grade 8. $3.12. 
By Paul F. Brandwein and others. New York: Harcourt, Brace, and Company, 1953. 
Throughout each book one feels that the authors talk to the child and are getting close 
to its daily life. The suggested experiments can be performed with inexpensive equip- 
ment. The pupil could easily perform them at home. One purpose of the authors is to 
make pupils participate actively in experiments. This seems to be an outstanding feature. 
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Both books have numerous and clear illustrations relevant to textual content. At least 
80% of the pages have at least one illustration. The vocabulary seems very easy. New 
technical terms are defined and pronounced when first introduced. Separate booklets of 
objective tests for each chapter and unit are available. 

The first book has an adequate introductory unit on study habits, on how to gather 
facts, and on what tools to use. The areas covered include heat, air, water, weather and 
climate, plant and animal life, rocks, conservation, electricity, the home, etc. Enough 
material on health is included to meet the requirements of the seventh and eighth grades. 
Evolutionary concepts appear in Book I on pages 328—332, and in Book II on page 419. 


RECENT ARTICLES 


“FOREIGN LANGUAGE IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS.” By Vincenzo Cioffari. The 
Modern Language Journal, March, 1954. Page 142. 


A year and a half ago a national movement to teach modern languages in the grade 
schools was launched. 

A century ago, Greek and Latin were taught. Modern languages, mainly German 
and French, were introduced in the colleges toward the end of the last century. When 
the first World War brought German studies to a halt, Spanish and Italian were introduced. 

A sudden boom in all language study came during World War II because of the 
AST programs. After the war the interest dropped radically. 

In October, 1952, a questionnaire was sent out in Washington, D.C., asking how 
many parents wanted their children to study languages in the grades. The school author- 
ities received 22,628 requests. 


The factors which have led to the renewal of interest are: 


1. Armed Forces stationed all over the world have pointed out the value and desir- 
ability of foreign language study. 

2. There is a feeling that language study is started too late and under antiquated 
methods. This attitude has started a movement in the direction of teaching language 
at an earlier age with more modern teaching methods. 

3. The important international role the United States must play requires a new 
attitude toward languages. Language study cannot be delayed until the college years. 
The high school curriculum is too crowded with required subjects to make room for 
language study. The elementary school is the only place where it can be introduced. 

There is a general belief that language study can be fun. An idealistic enthusiasm 
is pushing it along at present. A feeling that “there is no more valuable educational 
asset than the understanding of at least one foreign country and its language” is growing. 

The author states that this movement had better succeed or the language program 
will have failed. Here are the difficulties: 


1, The language program is not an integral part of the elementary program. 

2. There is a lack of trained teachers. 

3. There is a lack of teaching materials for the grades. 

4, Nation-wide overenthusiasm may kill the program. 

The teaching of languages in the grades is only part of a unified campaign to increase 
foreign language studies at all levels, 

To succeed, the program must be a required course of study in the elementary school. 
The community must be convinced of the need for the foreign language program. Teachers 
must be trained and be prepared to work with the language continuously. Teaching material 
must be gotten out. Overenthusiasm must be curbed because “learning language is like 
learning music — it is a process that never ends.” There will be no spectacular results. 
However, the life of a teacher and his pupils can be made richer through the study of 
a foreign language and its culture. 
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“EXPERIENCES WHICH DEVELOP SPELLING ABILITY.” By Ermest Horn. NEA 
Journal, April, 1954. Page 210. 


Dr. Horn of the State University of Iowa points out that spelling and reading abilities 
are closely related. “Few persons who are excellent readers are poor spellers and few, 
if any, poor readers are good spellers. However, some students in the middle ranges of 
ability in reading are excellent at spelling, while others spell very poorly.” The conclusion 
is drawn that as reading abilities are developed, spelling is improved but deficiencies in 
reading are serious handicaps in learning to spell. 

Writing compositions can also aid pupils in learning to spell provided the checking 
of spelling errors is accompanied by an effective plan for learning the words which have 
been misspelled. Pupils should be taught the responsibility for detecting spelling errors 
and eliminating them. 

Correct pronunciation of words and legible handwriting also contribute their share to 
good spelling. 

Dr. Horn concludes, “The evidence indicates that what is done with spelling in con- 
nection with other language arts needs to be supplemented by direct, systematic instruc- 
tion in spelling periods, especially in the case of pupils of below-average spelling ability, 
and for all pupils in the learning of difficult words.” 


“CATHOLIC EDUCATION NEEDS A ‘NEW LOOK.’” By Urban H. Fleege. America 
(National Catholic Weekly Review) April 24, 1954. Pages 96— 


The writer states that the present [educational] situation calls for a “new look” at the 
facilities and prospects of the Catholic educational situation or there will be trouble. 

Rising enrollments because of the increase in birth rate will severely tax inadequate 
educational facilities. “Only about 44 per cent of the Catholic children today are getting 
their elementary, high-school, and college education in Catholic schools.” 

By 1961 a calculated need of 60,000 more teachers will exist in the Catholic schools 
merely to meet the same proportion of Catholics now in Catholic schools. Some high- 
school teachers have been shifted to the lower grades. 

To keep from losing ground, Catholics will have to finance and build 43,000 additional 
classrooms by 1961. 

In 1958—1954 there are almost twice as many children in the first grade of the Catholic 
elementary schools as there are in the eighth grade. 

Since there seems to be no solution to the problem of providing enough buildings, 
classrooms, and properly trained teachers to cope with twice as many students as they 
now have, some Catholic educators have begun advocating changes like the following: 

“Some propose eliminating a year toward the end of elementary school. Others would 
lop off a year somewhere between the elementary school and the first two years of high 
school. Still others would cut out a year between the last two years of high school and 
the first two years of college. Some even contend that our slogan, ‘Every Catholic child 
in a Catholic school,’ should be amended to run “Every Catholic adolescent in a Catholic 
high school.’ Others suggest limiting expansion at the most costly level, that of Catholic 
higher education.” 

This article proposes a different type of change. The grade concept would be abandoned 
in favor of a fluid grouping of children according to ability, social and emotional maturity, 
background of experience, achievement, and learning facility. 

The teacher’s responsibility would be that of discovering the set of motivations best 
suited to each child. Emphasis would be on mastery and comprehension. The progress 
rate would differ from child to child, as would the simplicity or complexity of each child’s 
program. This, it is said, would eliminate gaps and needless duplication. The teacher would 
keep individual progress charts. 

The home and community would be drawn into a partnership with the school. —_ J. C. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


CoNCORDIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
RIveER Forest, ILu. 


President Called. — Dr. Arthur C. Repp, 
professor of Religious Education and 
Academic Dean of Concordia Seminary, 
St. Louis, was called to the office of pres- 
ident of Concordia in a meeting of the 
Board of Electors on Tuesday, April 20. 

Dr. Repp served as pastor of Mt. Olive 
Lutheran Church, San Antonio, Tex., from 
1929 to 1943. He then became the Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Board for Parish Edu- 
cation and continued as such until 1945, 
when he accepted a call to the professorship 
at the Seminary. He received his Ph. D. 
degree in Education at Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis. 

Graduation Plans. — 118 Bachelor of Sci- 
ence degrees and 82 three-year diplomas will 
be awarded to the 1954 graduates at the 
annual commencement exercises on Friday, 
June 11. Dr. Arthur Klinck, former presi- 
dent of Concordia and now on the faculty 
of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, will be 
the speaker at the event which will occur 
outdoors in the college quadrangle. 

President W. W. Stuenkel, Concordia Col- 
lege, Milwaukee, will be guest speaker at 
the baccalaureate service, which will be held 
in Grace Lutheran Church at 10:30 A. M., 
also on Friday, June 11. Dr. O. A. Geise- 
man will serve as liturgist. 

A Graduate Communion Service is 
planned for Sunday, May 80, at 3:00 P. M., 
at Grace Church, 

Call Declined.—Dr. Paul W. Lange, 
principal of St. Louis Lutheran High School, 
has declined the call to the associate pro- 
fessorship in Education. The date for an- 
other election to fill this vacancy had not 
been set at the time of this writing. 

Tour Day.—On May 11 students and 
faculty of Concordia took advantage of 


the community resources in Chicagoland. 
Thirty-five separate tours were arranged to 
enable the students to visit areas of interest 
within a 100-mile radius of the college. 
Dr. John F. Choitz was in charge of the 
arrangements. 

Summer School Notes. — A nation-wide 
mailing has gone out announcing the 1954 
summer session, Additional catalogs are 
still available. If interested, write to the 
Dean of the Summer School, Concordia 
Teachers College, River Forest, IIl. 

Board of Assignments.— On May 7 the 
178 graduates and 30 supply teachers re- 
ceived their initial assignments. Distribu- 
tion of assignments was made to the stu- 
dents by the faculty floor advisors, under 
the supervision of Dr. A. V. Maurer, Director 
of Placement. 


CoNncoRDIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 


Anniversary Concert Tour. — The Con- 
cordia High School Chorus, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Floyd Quist, recently made 
a 60th Anniversary Concert Tour through 
Nebraska, Kansas, and Colorado. A total of 
ten appearances were made en route. In- 
cluded in their program was J. S. Bach’s 
five-part motet, “Jesu, Priceless Treasure.” 

Addition to Training School Plant. — 
St. John’s Lutheran Church, Seward, has 
decided to add four classrooms, office space, 
gymnasium-auditorium, and lunchroom facil- 
ities to its existing training-school plant. 
Construction is to be started by Septem- 
ber 1. The plans call for a one-story build- 
ing with full basement. The project is to 
be completed at a cost of $150,000. The 
new addition will increase and extend the 
practice teaching opportunities and facilities 
for Concordia’s teacher-training program. 

Scholarship Funds. — A total of $1,500 
was given to Concordia by the Aid Asso- 
ciation of Lutherans, according to informa- 
tion received from Mr. LeRoy G. Stohlmann, 
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president of the A. A. L. The funds will be 
used for fifteen $100 scholarships and will 
be given to students on the basis of need, 
character, and participation in activities. 


Commencements. — Baccalaureate and 
Commencement exercises were held on Sun- 
day, May 80. Prof. Henry F, Werling of 
the Concordia faculty delivered the bac- 
calaureate sermon. The services were held 
in St. John’s Lutheran Church. 

High School Commencement exercises 
were held at 1:30 P.M., in the Concordia 
chapel-auditorium. Mr. E. Chas. Mueller, 
executive secretary of the Southern Nebraska 
District, addressed the group. Mr. Paul 
Nesper, principal, presented diplomas to the 
43 graduates. 

College Commencement exercises were 
held at 3:00 P. M. in the Concordia chapel- 
auditorium. Prof. Theodore Kuehnert of 
Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, 
Ill., delivered the address, Thirty-two can- 
didates were granted the Lutheran Teachers 
diploma and the Bachelor of Science in 
Education degree. Sixteen students were 
granted the Lutheran Teachers diploma. 


LUTHERAN CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
AUSTIN, TEX. 


In March several members of Concordia’s 
Honor Society again took the National 
Honor Society scholarship tests. 

The Choristers, under the direction of 
Ivan Olson, toured the Rio Grande Valley, 
presenting programs to the congregations 
of this area. 

From April 19 to 28, Concordia was host 
to the 33d convention of the Texas District. 
Over 500 delegates, advisory members, and 
workers had registered. The opening serv- 
ice was attended by approximately 900 wor- 
shipers. The address was given by Dr. J. 
W. Behnken, the burden of his sermon 
being: “The Crucified Lives Again.” A very 
timely essay was read by the Rev. Fred- 
erick Zucker, titled: “Toward Lutheran 
Union According to the Will of God.” The 
District officially underwrote the projected 
construction of a girls’ dormitory in the 
amount of $200,000 as the first step toward 
the training of lady teachers. Over half of 
this sum has already been pledged because 
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of the energetic activities of “The Fifty 
Oners,” a group of laymen who had in- 
augurated the movement. This movement 
was augmented by a campaign of informa- 
tion given by the Rev. Martin Koehneke 
and President George Beto, who met with 
representative groups of laymen throughout 
the entire State. It is hoped that the build- 
ing will be ready for occupancy by Sep- 
tember, 1956. 


ConcorpIA COLLEGE 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


President Walter W. Stuenkel announced 
the appointment of Mr. William C, Ackmann 
as Counselor of Students. The appointment 
had been proposed by the Faculty Com- 
mittee on Self-Study and was approved by 
the faculty in a meeting on April 27. The 
new arrangement is to “facilitate adminis- 
trative organization and to lighten the 
burden of the President.” Mr. Ackmann 
will be in charge of dormitory proctors and, 
with them, will supervise dormitory and 
student campus life. Dean J. E. Richard 
Schmidt will continue to supervise the at- 
tendance records and student communion 
attendance, and will represent the President 
in his absence. 

Under the leadership of Mr. Harold E. 
Albers, the college chorus presented concerts 
in Illinois (Kewanee, Belvidere) and Iowa 
towns (Mason City, Algona, Fort Dodge, 
Boone, Des Moines, State Center) on 
April 22—27. 

The annual “open house” was held on 
April 23. Visitors, including 48 prospective 
students, attended afternoon classes and 
were guests of the college for the evening 
meal and an entertainment program. 

The Concordia College Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciety held its annual Rally Day on May 14. 
President Stuenkel delivered the principal 
address, 2 

The Pro Arte Quartet, world-famous 
chamber music group of artists-in-residence 
at the University of Wisconsin, presented 
a concert in the college chapel on May 2. 

The annual banquet of the faculty and 
members of classes in the college depart- 
ment was held on May 8. Dr. Walter Jenn- 
rich was the principal speaker. 
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The new and larger unit to complete 
Pritzlaff Hall was dedicated May 28. 
Dr. Martin J. Neeb delivered the dedicatory 
sermon, 

The graduation of 45 members from the 
college department is set for June 9. The 
Rev. Lloyd Goetz of Nekoosa, Wis., will 
deliver the graduation address. Donald Kirst 
will be the valedictorian. 


CALIFORNIA CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 


Contemporary Affairs Program Developed. 
— Social Studies classes under the direction 
of Instructor Paul G. Stelter are developing 
an extensive contemporary affairs program. 
A major step in this direction was the intro- 
duction into the high-school freshmen and 
sophomore classes of a much more detailed 
program of weekly magazines, dealing with 
current political and social problems. A next 
major step will be the introduction of weekly 
current events readers. At the same time 
a Contemporary Affairs Club is being formed 
in the college department. 


Necessary Changes in the Staff. — Mr. 
Walter Koller, instructor in Latin and His- 
tory at C.C.C., has received a call to Roll- 
ingwood Lutheran Church, Richmond, Calif. 
This congregation is located in a suburban 
housing development near one of the large 
industrial centers of the San Francisco Bay 
area. 

Another change in the staff will be neces- 
sitated in the commercial and athletics de- 
partments. Mr. Alan Todd, popular coach 
of C. C, C., has accepted a position as Special 
Services Director at the San Francisco U. S. 
Naval shipyards, effective about July 1. 
Mr. Todd is a Valparaiso (Indiana) grad- 
uate, and was formerly physical education 
director at a Gary, Ind., high school. 


Reports from Travelers Abroad. — Reports 
received from England indicate that Prof. 
and Mrs. E. F. Scaer are enjoying a profit- 
able sabbatical leave. They were: privileged 
to hear and see the Hon. Winston Churchill 
in action in Parliament at the occasion of the 
H-bomb debate. This experience was fol- 
lowed by a week of Shakespeare festivals at 
Stratford-on-Avon, They also visited the 
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country church at Stoke Poges of “Elegy” 
fame. In May the Scaers traveled through 
Scotland, followed by a sidetrip to the Con- 
tinent with “Paris in the Spring”! 


ConcorpIA COLLEGE 
St. Pau, MINN. 


Dr. O. E. Feucht of the Parish Education 
Board conducted a Bible Emphasis Week for 
the students and faculty of Concordia Col- 
lege. He reported a heightened interest in 
Bible reading throughout Synod and gave 
a demonstration of techniques in conducting 
a Bible class. A display table featured Bible 
study helps. The faculty resolved to make 
available more material for Bible study to 
the student body through the library. 

The college debate team met teams in the 
vicinity of the National Capitol during the 
Easter holidays and captured six firsts out 
of eleven competitions. During their stay 
at Washington they took part in the all-Lu- 
theran College Youth Congress. 

The Board for Higher Education has fixed 
the total full-time instructional staff for the 
fall term at twenty. Three associate profes- 
sors and two assistant professors will be 
called during the summer months. These 
calls and appointments will be replacements 
of temporary and part-time personnel. 


St. Joun’s COLLEGE 
WINFIELD, Kans. 


On Saturday, March 27, St. John’s College 
was host to representatives of Concordia 
Teachers College, Seward, Nebr.; Concordia 
College, St. Paul, Minn.; and St. Paul’s Col- 
lege, Concordia, Mo., in a Founder’s Day 
regional conference. The program included 
a panel discussion on courses in Religion and 
the Teaching of Religion by Prof. Daniel 
De Block of St. Paul’s, Prof. John Heuss- 
mann of Concordia, Seward, Prof. R. Koeh- 
ler of Concordia, St. Paul, and Prof. Elmer 
Luessenhop of St. John’s. The Founder's 
Day chapel service was in charge of Pres- 
ident Carl S. Mundinger of St. John’s, who 
spoke on Proverbs 9:10, and paid tribute to 
John Peter Baden, the founder of St. John’s. 
A second panel discussion dealt with the 
courses in English and the teaching of Eng- 
lish, with Prof. Ben Pfeiffer of Concordia, 
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Seward, Prof. Warren G. Rubel of St. Paul’s, 
and Prof. Edwin V. Fitz and Prof. Otto 
Brenner of St. John’s as participants. A third 
panel discussion dealt with Physical Educa- 
tion, and was participated in by Prof. Walter 
Hardt, Concordia, Seward, Prof. Roland R. 
Haas, St. Paul’s, and Prof. Wilbert Stelzer 
of Winfield. Prof. Everette Meier of Saint 
John’s read a paper on “The Future of Ger- 
man in the Ministerial Curriculum.” Various 
topics of common interest were discussed in 
an open forum in the afternoon session, and 
a report was received from Prof. Walter 
F. Wolbrecht of the synodical Board for 
Higher Education. 

The Choristers, one of the three college 
choirs of St. John’s, sang compositions by 
Heinrich Schuetz, Lotti, J. S. Bach, and 
Rinck for the opening meeting of the Na- 
tional Convention of the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges in St. Louis, Mo., on 
March 8. 

The 22d annual St. John’s College invita- 
tion Forensic Contest and Phi Rho Pi Tour- 
nament was held on the campus of St. John’s 
College, March 11—18, with an unusually 
large attendance from colleges and univer- 
sities from five States. Synodical schools par- 
ticipating were St. Paul’s College of Con- 
cordia, Mo., and Concordia College of Saint 
Paul, Minn. 

The operetta “Meet Arizona” by Charles 
Wakefield Cadman was given by the three 
women’s literary societies on February 15 
and 16. Musical direction was in charge of 
Miss Betty Mae Forde, instructor in piano 
and voice. Prof. Elmer O. Luessenhop was 
in charge of the dramatic production. 


St. PAuL’s COLLEGE 
Concorp1A, Mo. 


Rev. Lambert J. Mehl Accepts Presi- 
dency. — The Rev. Lambert J. Mehl of 
Minneapolis, Minn., has accepted the call 
to the presidency of St. Paul’s College. He 
is at the present time pastor of the Lutheran 
student congregation at the University of 
Minnesota. He is a 1926 graduate of Saint 
Paul’s College and a 1930 graduate of Con- 
cordia Theological Seminary, St. Louis. He 
has a Master’s degree in History from the 
University of North Dakota and has done 
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additional graduate work towards the Doctor 
of Philosophy degree at the University of 
Minnesota. 

Pastor Mehl served as chaplain in the 
United States Army from 1941—1946, 
holding the rank of major at the time of 
separation. 

Before becoming pastor at the University 
of Minnesota in 1952, Pastor Mehl served 
parishes at Fortuna, Wimbledon, and Grand 
Forks, N. Dak. 

Pastor Mehl is married and has two 
daughters, aged 5 and 8. 

He will assume his duties as president of 
St. Paul’s College sometime in June. 

High School Department Accredited. — 
The High School department of St. Paul’s 
College was accepted into membership in 
the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools at that agency’s 
meeting in Chicago on March 26. 


ASSIGNMENT OF TEACHER 
GRADUATES AND STUDENTS 
Calls for Men Graduates 
Number of calls received _ 167 
Withcrawiios = set eee 4 


Changed to student appli- 
cation 


Alternate for application . 1 6 


Calls under consideration _ 
Assigned to candidates -_... 
To men students -.............- $3 


Total calls assigned —.._.. 


Calls not filled 12 


Men Graduates 
Number of candidates listed 
Wathdarawni ee 3 


Considered for placement -. 
Assigned to calls or requests 
for candidates __________- 
Placed in temporary posi- 
TLOMIS ete ee 5 


Total candidates assigned _ 150 


* One candidate with a direct call as- 
signed another call. 
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Applications for Women Graduates 


Applications received, in- 
cluding those with a 
graduate as first choice, 
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and alternates for calls — 273 
Ganceled tess eee oe 8 
Alternates for calls _____- Ae 
Considered for assignment -- 261 
Assigned to women grad- 
NILES eee ae es 76 
TORStUGentS ps eee 83 
To men graduates —___.. 9 
Total applications assigned 161 
Applications not filled 100 
Women Graduates 
Submitted for placement _ 80 
Withdrawn or unassigned _ 4 
Considered for placement _ 76 
Assigned to woman grad- 
uate applications __. 76 
Applications for Students and Winfield 
Graduates 
Number of applications re- 
COlVEd eee oe et OT 
Call changed to student 
application 2a ea Le 188 
Gancelediiaste ee 5 
Considered for assignment 188 
Assigned to students —_.. 68 
To men graduates —_...... 3 
Total applications assigned 71 
Unfilled applications -. 62 


Students and Winfield Graduates 


Men students: 


River Forest _.........- 23 
Withdrawn -........ 4 19 
Seward.) 17 86 
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Women students: 


River Forest __.. 22 
Withdrawn ___. i eal 
Seward!) (2) 3 29 
Fort Wayne _....... 6 
Withdrawn (Died) 1 5 
St Pail peeve eee Lom eu 
Winfield graduates 47 
Total available 154 
Assigned to student posi- 
Ons. 2. ee ee 68 
To: call positions” =o" ace 8 
To women graduate posi- 
TIONS Seizes eee eee 83 
Total assigned _____. 154 
Summary 
Total calls under consideration _ 161 
Total applications for women 
graduates considered __.__. 261 
Total applications for others con- 
sidered 23 Se eee eee 183 555 
Candidates available __._.._____ 150 
Women graduates available ___. 76 
Others available... 154 3880 
Total unsupplied positions _ LS 


A. C, STELLHORN 


ROMAN CATHOLICISM VIEWS 
MODERN EDUCATION 
IN THE AMERICAS 


NOTES ON THE FirtH INTER-AMERICAN 
CONFERENCE OF ROMAN CATHOLIC 
EDUCATORS 


Havana had some interesting visitors. 
Top-notch Roman Catholic educators came 
from every country in the Hemisphere ex- 
cepting Paraguay, Haiti, and “Communist 
Guatemala.” 

The U.S. clergy sent twenty delegates. 
They included Father Rooney (president of 
the Jesuit Ed. Ass’n), the heads of Fordham 
and Boston U., a sprinkling of bishops, and 
a group of laymen. Canada conveyed greet- 
ings via seven delegates. 

Clergy-dominated Colombia sent over the 
largest group: sixty-three. 


« 
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The conference is of interest to us be- 
cause it proves Once again the adage Roma 
semper eadem. 


Conference Aims 


The conference meetings had four aims: 
(1) to form a powerful, solid block for the 
promotion oi Roman Catholic interests in 
modern education; (2) to bring pressure to 
bear upon recalcitrant governments and thus 
to obtain favorable legislation in pedagogy; 
(3) to permit an interchange of new the- 
ories and practices in education; (4) to en- 
courage intimate friendship among leading 
Roman Catholic educators. 

The conference lost no time in demand- 
ing that the Roman Catholic religion be 
taught in Cuba’s public schools, which it 
termed “atheistic.” A spokesman insinuated: 
“Cubans are demanding Roman Catholic 
religious instruction at government expense. 
The public school must become an agency 
of proselytism.” 

Mederm education was characterized as 
“excessively pragmatic.” “Technical ad- 
vances are too far ahead of moral advances. 
Christianity must form an integrated per- 
sonality rather than train only the mind.” 


The Teacher's Salary 


“How can we preach social justice else- 
where if we don’t practice it on our own 
teachers?” the conference asked. A boost 
in the low salaries of lay teachers was en- 
couraged. 

The Teacher's Neighbors 

“The teacher must know how to under- 
stand other people. He must be interested 
in their problems. To this end he needs 
emotional control over himself. Above all, 
he requires a true love for the social doc- 
trines of the Church — the only solution for 
the ills of mankind.” 


The Teacher's Philosophy 
Marino Pérez Durdn, secretary of the con- 
ference, surprised his hearers, saying: “Nat- 
uralism and materialistic Marxism are in- 
vading Roman Catholic education.” 


Psychology and Maladjustment 
Kinsey statistics were, in general, consid- 


ered significant. 
Psychological data discovered in recent 
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years were reported as being “of greatest 
value.” One speaker urged: “Abnormal 
Catholic children need the attentions of a 
full-time psychologist. Every school or fed- 
eration of schools should employ such a 
man. He shouldn’t have to teach. His fields 
of activity should be: Maladjustment and 
Vocational Guidance.” 


Catholicism and Illiteracy 


The excessively high rate of illiteracy in 
Roman Catholic countries provoked inter- 
esting comments. 

“In Ecuador the Church has eighty per 
cent of the responsibility,” remarked the 
ambassador from that country. Father Sal- 
cedo of Boyacaé, Colombia, was commended 
for attempting to reach via radio the masses 
of illiterates in his area. 

Due to increased Protestant activity in 
using the Laubach method with illiterates, 
Roman Catholic leaders were entreated to 
obtain public sympathy by starting a sim- 
ilar program. 

Movies and Censorship 

“Roman Catholic teachers should go to 
the movies. They should have that cinema- 
tographic culture which they wish to im- 
part to their children. 

“The movies represent an art as well as 
a business. However, movies which offend 
Catholic faith and morals should be pro- 
hibited to our people.” 

After the conference the “Martin Luther” 
film was smeared in the press. “The movie 
disgusts Protestants and Catholics alike,” the 
writer assured his readers. “It presents a 
false picture of the spirit of the times. Its 
mutilation of the facts should be publicized 
should it come to Havana.” 


Incompetent Catholic Teachers 


In the case of the Jesuits and Dominicans, 
the conference agreed the instructors were 
exceptionally well-versed in their fields. 

But in the majority of instances, Roman 
Catholic teachers in Latin America do not 
meet government requirements. As a result, 
the following resolution was adopted: “The 
Fifth Inter-American Conference urges that, 
in obedience to the Holy See, all Catholic 
teachers have diplomas recognized by the 
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government, for the sake of the prestige 
and good name of our institutions. Summer 
courses should be taken toward this end.” 

“In every country, moreover, additional 
Catholic schools, high schools, and universi- 
ties must be established.” 


Embarrassing Histories 

The conference realized that the Wars for 
the Independence of Latin America were 
partly a revolt against the clergy. 

The conference, therefore, planned prep- 
aration of more history books which preserve 
the dignity of the Church without offending 
the patriotic spirit of the new governments. 
A feeling of “International Nationalism” is 
also to be promoted. Roman Catholic teach- 
ers should give greater attention to geog- 
raphy and economics than to historical facts. 

FRED PANKOW 
Clara Maass Lutheran School 
Havana, Cuba 


VERSUS INTERSCHOLASTIC 
COMPETITION 


In a report entitled “School Athletics: 
Problems and Policies,’ the Educational 
Policies Commission recommends the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Athletic instruction and play for all 
pupils in regularly-scheduled physical-edu- 
cation courses should be the base for a good 
public-school athletics program. 

2. At all levels pupils should compete 
mostly with schoolmates. 

3. In the elementary school, athletics 
should be kept at a very low pressure point 
and even the junior high school should spon- 
sor no “school team.” 

4. Interscholastic competition should be 
permitted only in the senior high school. 


GIFTED CHILD IS 1954 THEME 


Can the average school provide a suitable 
reading program for gifted children? What 
are the problems? What happens when we 
neglect these superior pupils? 

These are some of the questions that will 
be taken up at the Seventeenth Annual 
Reading Conference to be held at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, June 29—July 2. 
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“Promoting Maximal Reading Growth 
among Able Learners” is the theme of this 
year’s Conference, with Dr. Ruth Strang, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
Dr. William S. Gray, Director of Research, 
University of Chicago, scheduled as opening 
speakers. Dr. Robinson, of the University 
of Chicago Reading Clinic, is Conference 
Director. 


USING AN OPPORTUNITY 


Every Monday afternoon at 2:30 the fol- 
lowing is heard over WTCH, Shawano, Wis.: 
“We now present another in a series of Lu- 
theran school broadcasts.” 

Each program has a theme previously 
agreed upon. Teachers of Lutheran schools 
in Shawano, Bonduel, Clintonville, Suring, 
Tigerton, Wittenberg, and Belle Plaine in 
turn accept responsibility for a weekly broad- 
cast based on the selected theme. 

Each program begins with the singing of 
a stanza of “God Bless Our School.” The 
remainder of the program varies in content 
and mode of presentation. Christian values 
are always emphasized. 

Superintendent Arthur L. Amt states: “It 
is evident that such a broadcast provides 
much more than mere entertainment. It in- 
terprets our schools to the public; it demon- 
strates that there are no secular subjects in 
a Christian day school, since everything can 
be taught in the light of Scripture; and it 
presents a well-motivated teaching-learning 
situation for both the children involved and 
those who tune in. 


IT LOOKS GOOD 


B. E. Dobberfuhl of the Wayside Zion Ev. 
Lutheran School, Greenleaf, Wis., is a pro- 
moter of the self-contained classroom. He 
does not believe in separate library and sci- 
ence rooms. He has brought into being the 
“library-workroom,” which is part of the 
classroom, but differentiated by a glass par- 
tition and doorway. The library-workroom 
has shelves for books, science equipment, 
and a long work table. This room is used 
for experiments, group discussions, reading, 
meditation, etc. The children in the library- 
workroom can work and talk without dis- 
turbing others, yet the teacher can see what 
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is going on in that portion of his room. The 
work table is next to the glass partition, and 
the pupils face the classroom proper. Mr. 
Dobberfuhl reports marked success, favor- 
able comments, and covetous glances from 
visiting teachers. 


DO YOU KNOW? 


Change of Position. — Mr. E. W. Haack, 
formerly Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
in the Michigan District, has received and 
accepted a call as principal of Our Redeemer 
Lutheran School, Muskegon, Mich. 

Distribution of Bibles Halted. — The King 
James Version of the New Testament can- 
not be distributed in the public schools of 
New Jersey, even to those children whose 
parents request it, according to a ruling of 
the Supreme Court of New Jersey. The 
Court’s reasoning is summarized in this 
statement: “We would be renewing the an- 
cient struggles among the various religious 
faiths to the detriment of all. This we must 
decline to do.” 


Not Good. — School-building experts con- 
sider 27% of the nation’s elementary and 
secondary schools satisfactory, 40% fair, and 
33% unsatisfactory. 

Child Neglect? — Nearly 90% of America’s 
elementary schools do not have kinder- 
gartens. 


Low on Aesthetics. — More than half of 
America’s secondary schools do not have art 
rooms. 

To Ride. — School systems in the United 
States need a total of $120,000,000 immedi- 
ately to buy new busses for transporting 
school children. 


A Makeshift. — In 1952 some 700,000 
school children attended classes in rented 
quarters or in structures not suited for 
school use. 

Informal Education. — The growth and 
expansion of the formal schooling received 
by Americans has been matched by a growth 
of newspaper and magazine publishing. In 
1879 there were only 47 periodicals in ex- 
istence, with a total circulation of 1,500,000 
copies. Today there are more than 6,700 
magazines, with a total of 170,000,000 copies 
an issue. 


A Co-operative Enterprise. — St. John’s 
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Consolidated Lutheran School is the only 
Lutheran school in Gary, Ind. Seven par- 
ishes provide 196 children. The total en- 
rollment is 226. 

English Edition of Luther's Writing. — 
O. A. Dorn, manager of Concordia Publish- 
ing House, has announced the publication 
of a 30-volume set of Luther’s Works. The 
first volume is to appear next year. Dr. Jaro- 
slav Pelikan, professor of historical theology 
in the Federated Theological Faculty of the 
University of Chicago, has been chosen 
editor. 


A Chance for Soul Conservation. — 
Approximately 18,000 students are enrolled 
at the University of Minnesota. Of these, 
6,000 are classified as Lutherans. 


Congratulations! — Barbara Gabrielson, 
12-year-old seventh grader of St. John’s Lu- 
theran School, Chicago (Mayfair), won the 
Chicago Daily News county spelling con- 
test. She defeated 35 other contestants: 
16 from Catholic schools, 15 from public 
schools, and 4 from Lutheran schools. 
“Plagiarist” and “crustacean” resulted in 
victory. In May she competed in the na- 
tional spelling finals in Washington, D. C. 


Bigger and Better.— When an increase 
in facilities needed by Luther High South, 
Chicago, became imperative, 2,000 workers 
set out to collect $750,000. At the time of 
this writing the pledges amount to $987,000. 
The cost of the original project was about 
$375,000. 

Treasure Island. — The School Reference 
Catalog published and distributed by Con- 
cordia Publishing House is a gold mine of 
information on educational literature. No, 
don’t lay it aside until you have searched it 
for treasures. 

Classroom Costs. —The average cost of 
an elementary classroom in a fire-resisting 
building is reported to be $31,720. The 
range runs from $20,000 to $43,000. 

Blue Ribbon. — In a report published in 
the April 21 issue of the Christian Century, 
it is stated that The Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod ranks first among all Amer- 
ican churches in its support of church- 
related liberal arts colleges. The contribu- 
tion of $580,666 to Valparaiso University 
is submitted as evidence. 
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Our Contributors 
Hans C. MUELLER, principal, Trinity Lutheran School, Reed City, Mich. 
Hersert H. Gross, Professor of Geography, Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, Ill. 
ARTHUR SCHOECH, principal, St. Matthew Lutheran School, New Britain, Conn. 
Freprick Nout, principal, St. Paul’s Lutheran School, Kankakee, Il. 
E. A. Marry, principal, Central Lutheran School, New Haven, Ind. 


ALFRED F, ScumiEpING, Professor of Education and Psychology, Concordia Teachers Col- 
lege, River Forest, Il. 


Summoned to Rest 

Joun G. Kirscu, Orlando, Fla., on October 30, 1953, at the age of 79. With several 
interruptions caused by ill health he had served the church as teacher for 33 years at the 
following places: Oak Glen, Iowa; Crete, Ill.; Concordia College, Fort Wayne, Ind.; and 
South Bend, Ind. After his second breakdown he had moved to Detroit, and since 1951 
he had lived in Florida. 

THEO. WeEsELOH, Louisville, Ky., on December 11, 1953, at the age of 82. He had 
served as Lutheran teacher for a period of 17 years at Redeemer, Louisville, Ky., and at 
Holy Cross, St. Louis, Mo. In 1909 he had resigned from teaching. 

Joun Henry Brasez, Battle Creek, Nebr., on December 20, 1953, at the age of 82. 
He had served as Lutheran teacher for 48 years at the following localities: Atwater, Minn.; 
Portage, Wis.; St. Peter’s, Cleveland, Ohio; Immanuel, Lincoln, Nebr.; and St. John’s, 
Battle Creek, Nebr. Besides, he had served the church for 12 years as secretary of the 
District Board for Parish Education and for 30 years as a member of the Electoral College 
of Concordia Teachers College, Seward, Nebr. 

ELMER SCHEIWE, Penns Grove, N.J., on December 25, 1953, at the age of 56. He 
had served as teacher for 10 years at St. Matthew’s in New York. He was laid to rest 
at Milford, IIl. 

Joun H. RENN, emeritus, Logansport, Ind., on January 22, 1954, at the age of nearly 89. 
He had faithfully served St. Peter’s Congregation in Huntington, Ind., as teacher and 
organist for 33 years when health considerations compelled him to resign from the work 
and office of a Lutheran teacher. 

Louis W. Roxr, St. Paul, Minn., on February 18, 1954, at the age of 68. He had 
served the Church as Lutheran teacher for a period of 50 years at the following charges 
in Minnesota: Immanuel, Minneapolis; Mountville; Webster; Watertown, and Hay Creek 
near Red Wing. 

PauL JUENGEL, Cicero, Ill., on February 21, 1953, at the age of 80. He had served 
as Lutheran teacher from 1895 till 1912. His charges had been Grace and Zion (Rose- 
land), Chicago. After his retirement from teaching, he continued to be active in the edu- 
cational program of the church, and for 25 years he taught Bible class in Redeemer 
Church, Cicero, Ill, 

Henry E. ALBRECHT, emeritus, Roselle, Ill., on March 21, 1954, at the age of 85. He 
had been in the service of the Church for 52 years as teacher at Alma, Kans.; Pleasant 
Ridge, Ill.; St. Luke’s, Chicago; Rodenberg and Des Plaines, Ill. Upon his retirement he 
had lived in Roselle, Ill. He was laid to rest in Topeka, Kans. 

H. Witu14M Kocu, emeritus, Elmhurst, Ill., on March 22, 1954, at the age of 79. He 
had served as Lutheran teacher for 51 years at Steeleville, Ill., and at St. Paul’s, Addi- 
son, Ill. At the latter charge he had served faithfully for 43 years until his retirement 
in 1946, 


Harry F. LANGE, emeritus, Seymour, Ind., on April 22, 1954, at the age of 78. He 


had served as Lutheran teacher and principal as well as organist and choir director for 
43 years at Zanesville, Ohio, and Seymour, Ind. In 1942 he had retired. 


